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FIELD STUDY ON TEACHERS* ENGAGEMENT 
PROJECT ON THE EFFECTS OF THE SCHOOL AS A WORKPLACE 
ON TEACHERS' ENGAGEMENT— PHASE ONE 
NATIONAL CENTER OH EFFECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Mary HaywocxI Metz, Principal Investigator 
INTRODUCTION 

This collection of papers is the final product of the Field Study on Teachers* 
Engagement which was part of the National Center on Effective Secondary Schools* 
first phase of The Project on The Effects of the School as a Woricplace on 
Teachers* Engagement. The papers were all written for separate symposia or 
collections and so they are each independent of one another— although the paper by 
Metz on "The American High School" and the papers by Hemmings and Tyree were 
presented together in a symposium at the annual meetings of The American 
Educational Research Association. There is inevitably some repetition and overlap 
among them, especially in presentation of the sample of schools and methods of 
data collection. Since each paper was written to stand separately, they also do 
not build cumulatively upon one another. In tliis introduction and in a conclusion I 
set forth some general commentary that will provide the reader with a context for 
the papers. 

The project was designed to explore the ways in which high schools as 
organizations facilitate and frustrate ^-^achers* ability to be engaged with their 
work. We chose ordinary schools without sp>ecial innovative efforts on the premise 
that before one can engage in successful efforts to engineer change, one must have 
a thorough understanding of the interacting factors that shape the social settings 
one hopes to transform. 

Since prior woric in the sociology and anthropology of education (e.g. Anyon 1981; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Connell, 1982; Heath, 1983; Lubeck, 1985; Weis, 1985; 
Wilcox, 1982) indicated social class differences in communities and student bodies 
affect the quality of life inside schools in pervasive ways, we took care to build 
social class variation into the sample of schools we studied. We studied eight 
«5chools. Six were public schools. Two were in high SES settings, two in middle 
SES settings, and two in low SES settings. We also included two Catholic schools 
in our sample; one served a predominantly middle class, college going clientele and 
the other a predominantly working class one. Details of the design are included in 
the following papers. 

As we approached the schools looking for conditions that affect teachers* ability 
to be fully engaged with tneir work, we were guided not only by our interest in 
engagement, but by some broad theoretical orientations in the study of 
organizations that helped us to understand what we saw in the schools. We 
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considered schools alternately as social structures, technical systems, cultural 
systems, and political systems. The perspective of looking at organizations 
alternately as different kinds of systems is by now well established in the sociology 
of organizationns (e.g. Scott, 1981 and Zey-Ferrell and Aiken, 1981), The particular 
set of perspectives we used has also been used before to study schools (Firestone, 
1980; Metz, 1986). We further looked at conditions affecting teachers* level of 
alienation and engagement on the job using literature on the conditions affecting 
alienation among workers in varied occupations (Blauner, 1964; Seeman, 1972, 1983). 
Finally, we considered similarities and variations in teachers* approach to their 
work in the classroom in each school by looking at a triangle composed, first, of 
the teachers* roles and behavior, second, the students* roles and behavior, and third 
the formal curriculum and curriculu in-use and the broader goals teachers pursued 
with students. We looked at this triangle through what teachers said to us in 
interviews and informal observations and through what we saw observing classrooms 
and sometimes in conversations with students. We used this theoretical framework 
to write up working vignettes of every school immediately after we left it, in 
order to capture its characteristics and their interaction while they were fresh in 
our minds. 

This field study was purposely inductive. We did not intend to test hypotheses 
or to confirm or disconfirm already defined lines of analysis. We entered the field 
with some broad questions and a general theoretical framework within which we 
could think about the phenomena we saw. Beyond that we left ourselves open to 
what the schools could teach us. In such inductive work, observations in the field 
inevitably lead one to revise the way one understands concepts and theoretical 
linkages. Indeed the improvement of relevant schemata for organizing knowledge is 
one purpose of inductive work. 

We realized prior to the study that community characteristics, and particularly 
social class, would have a significant impact on the life of the schools we studied. 
We did not entirely anticipate the magnitude of these effects, however. In trying 
to understand the effects of social class on the daily lives of teachers, we also 
came to appreciate the degree to which schooh are open systems, a term used in 
organizational theory to point to the degree to which organizations must be thought 
of as continuous with their surroundings, rather than as separate, bounded, entities 
(Scott, 1981). Organizational theorists have recently been stressing the openess of 
many organizational systems that we have been acciistomed to thinking of as 
closed, tightly bounded by the limits of their formal control and activity. Even 
business organizations, for example, are deeply affected by the actions of other 
businesses and governmental agencies, by the kinds of persons they hire, and by the 
customers they deal with on a regular basis. 

Schools axe designed in ways that make them more open systems than most 
Oiganizations. The community has formal oversight over their practice through 
school boaunds and informal influence through parental interactions with their 
children and the staff. Students are the "raw material" the schools are supposed to 
mold, but, unlike inanimate objects, high school students come to school with wills 
of their own that are fundamentally affected by their experiences in the 
community and their understanding of their relationship to the larger society, as 
well as their understandings of the role high school will play in their anticipated 
life trajectories. 



While these statements may seem obvious, once said, and while there is 
widespread recognition that the social class of commimities and of students affects 
the work of school staffs, these facts are often ignored in writing about 
educational policy. Our methods did not allow us to ignore them. Because our 
methods involved participant observation for over two weeks in each school and 
involved us in eight schools in a single school year, we were exposed to the 
striking and deeply personally affecting differences in daily life in Ar..erican high 
schools of differing social class in a way that few practitioners, policymakere, or 
researchers are. When one spends most of three consecutive weeks in a school, 
trying to learn as much as possible about it, then spends the next weeks reliving 
the experience in taking notes and summarizing the life of the school in a long 
descriptive vignette, one becomes personally immersed in the life of that school. 
To have this experience at either the high or the low end of the spectrum of 
social class in America, then move immediately to repeating the experience at the 
other end, is to feel intensely the multiple interacting differences that flow from 
communities and families in differing social class situations into the schools, and 
there play a significant part in reconstituting social class for the next generation. 
Since so much of policymakers', and even many researchers', discourse pays scant 
attention to the impact of social class on schools, it seems important that we try 
to convey its pervasive and fundamental role in the internal lives of schools in 
reporting on this research. All three of Metz's papers and Hemmings's paper, "Real 
School..,." touch on these issues. 

Our fieldwork also surprised us with the degree to which we found ouiselves 
persistently lead to understand meaning, cultural dimensions, as primary in 
determining the impact of school settings on teachers. We did anticipate this 
finding to some extent. We chose an inductive approach in part because prior 
research had suggested that in schools participants* understandings must be captured 
in their own terms in order for a researcher to comprehend the important driving 
forces in the setting. 

On reflection, it is r\6t surpri' ng that meaning or culture plays a stronger role 
in shaping the life of schools than it dees in many other kinds of organizations. 
The passing on of knowledge and the building of character are their mission. Both 
of these goals involve persuading the young to share their elders' perspectives. In 
contrast, workers can build widgets while having quite varied thoughts and 
feelings. Indeed, even in business the importance of culture is being increasingly 
recognized (Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Peters and Waterman, 1982). 

In schools, the work of teachers with their students consi-»ts in constant 
transactions around meaning. Students must not only perform physical activities 
such as moving through halls and writing. They must comprehend, remember, and 
integrate the material they learn and be able to employ it in novel contexts. As 
soon as one thinks about that fact alone, it becomes clear that not only meaning, 
but socially shared meaning, is crucial to the life of schools. Furthermore, it has 
also long been clear that schools have a less well-developed technology than do 
most organizations that make physical objects (Dreeben, 1973; Lortie, 1975). The 
lack of technical clarity increases the importance of meaning, or culture, in the 
life of the organization as the work process itself must constantly be reinvented to 
match circumstances, while its results are always subject to social or subjective 
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Even in teachers* relations with other adults, meaning was everywhere cruciaL 
We found teachers in different schools who described waits of similar lengths for 
xeroxing of materials as one of the most serious detriments to their work and one 
of the best supports the school offered. Similarly, we found teachers whose 
siblings and friends were employed in jobs not requiring a college education saying 
that their pay was definitely adequate, while teachers, making more, whose siblings 
and friends were managers or lawyers felt underpaid, even "poor". Tyree set out to 
write his paper, "Belonging and Work Control in Two Suburban Public High 
Schools..." about the effects on teachers* level of engagement of structural 
conditions surrounding teachers* work, the degree to which they were involved in 
socially integrating groups and their control over the conditions of their work. In 
the end, he found himself arguing that the major differences between the two 
schools he looked at carefully turned on "normative integration", the meaning they 
gave to their joint actions, as it interacted with these structural conditions. 

We also learned a good deal from the field about the nature of engagement. 
We realized even as we attempted to conceptualize engagement carefully that it is 
a transitive state. One is not simply more or less engaged, one is necessarily 
engaged with something. Consequently, we tried to understand what it was that 
teachers were engaged with at each school, what it was they were trying to do in 
their role as teachersy before we asked how engaged they were in doing it. We 
learned that in some settings the aims they would like to pursue do not fit the 
social context in which they find themselves, so that they ate constantly 
"r'jstrated. Both Hemmings's paper "Real Teaching..." and Metz's "Teachers* 
Jltimate Dependence..," analyze the woiWng out of this process. 

As we analyzed our data ?*nd wrote about the schools, we worked from the 
outside inwards. We looked at he effects of the overall character of each school, 
and of the differences and similarities between schools, on the working lives of 
their teachers. In starting with this perspective, the differences between the 
schools and the heavy impact of social class stood out. There was so much to 
write about here, that we did not get far beyond this layer of the analysis in 
preparing the papers for this report. Their emj^asis on the larger context at each 
school should not be taken to mean that there were not subtler, less powerful, 
forces at work within the schools — including teachers* own individual and collective 
strategies — that modified the effects of community and students upon the teachers. 
There were. Furthermore, there were important differences between schools at the 
same class level that we have written about only fleetingly in these papers. These 
topics are als^ important and will be raised in further writing from this data. 

This set of papers constitutes the formal final report of the Field Study and of 
tliis part of ^e first phase of the Project on The Effects of the School as a 
Workplace on Teachers* Engagement; its completion marks the end of the formal 
association of the authors of these papers with the Center. Nonetheless, these 
papers are not the final intellectual product of their work. Metz hopes to engage 
in considerable further analysis of this data. She currently has in draft a paper, 
"The Impact of Cultural Variation on High School Teaching" in which she discusses 
the effect on teachers* practice and on the overall character of the school of 
interaction among meanings generated by the community, the students, the 
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principal, teachers* individual backgroionds and current associations outside school, 
and teachers* collective perspectives. The paper analyzes the life of three 
schools— one high, one middle, and one low SES school-Hln these terms. 
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"^riE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL*: 



A UNIVERSAL DRAMA AMID DISPARATE EXPERIENCE 

Mary Haywood Metz 

National Center on Effective Secondary Schools 

University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Variations on the fiirase "The American High School" adorn the titles of popular 
recent reports on reform (Boyer, 1983; Cusick, 1983; Powell et ah, 1985; Sedlak et 
ah, 1986; Sizer, 1984), expressing a common belief that they address a single 
institution. American high schools are indeed alike, strikingly so in many important 
respects. But they are also very different in other important respects. Reformers 
have paid little attention to these differences, indeed some ignore them while 
others mention them almost reluctantly, hurrying on to describe what is common 
among schools. Still, the differences among schools are crucial to their daily 
practice and to their effects upon students, and so to reform. This paper addresses 
the interplay of similarity and difference in American high schools, regarding their 
similarity, rather than their difference, as problematic and in need of explanation. 

THE DATA 

The paper arises out of a study of teachers* woridng lives undertaken at the 
National Center on Effective Secondary Schools. In that study we took a close look 
at a set of teachers in "ordinary" or typical high schools spread across the social 
class spectrum and including Catholic as well as public schools. We wanted to 
learn how these teachers understood the nature of the teaching task, and how the 
setting of the school, as a workplace, helped them or hindered them in doing that 
work. W6 were ultimately interested in the ways in which the school settings 
around teachers support or undercut their engagement in the process of teaching. 
Accordingly* the staff of the Center Project on the Effects of the School as a 
Workplace on Teachers* Engagement chose eight high schools to visit and study. 
We visited each school in teams, spen^g more than two weeks, and a total of 
about thirty person days in each school. 

We chose eight schools in mid west em metropolitan areas. Six were public 
schools and two were Catholic. Two were in high, two in middle, and two in low 
SES areas. One school, Quincy* was in a small industrial city, drawing mostly 
middle income students not bound for college, but with some diversity. (All of the 
names for the schools are pseudonyms.) One school, Charles Drew, was in a very 
poor, all black section of one of the ten largest cities, which we call The 
Metropolis. The rest of the schools were in and around one of the thirty largest 
cities in the country, which we call The City. Two, Maple Heights and Cherry 
Glen, were in suburbs where the population was highly educated and a large 
proportion held professional or managerial jobs. Pinehill was in a blue collar 
suburb, with a student body roughly like Quincy*s. Ulysses S. Grant was in a 
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changing area of The City where income v/as low, though not as low as in the 
neighborhood siirrounding Charles Drew in The Metropolis. The two Catholic schools 
were in the City. At St. Augustine^ the student body was large and predominantly 
middle class, while at St. Theresa's it was small and predominantly working class. 

We chose this range of schools because previous research in sociology and 
anthropology suggests that differences in the social class of communities and 
student bodies have serious implications for the life of schools (e.g. Anyon, 1981; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Connell, 1982; Heath, 1983; Lubeck, 1985; Weis, 1985; 
Wilcox, 1982; Willis, 1977). My own work had explored aspects of the impact of 
students' social class and ethnic backgrounds on desegregated schools (Metz, 1978a, 
1978b, 1978c; 1986). 

While our fieldwork in each school was too brief to be genuinely ethnographic, 
the strength of the design lay in its compaa-ative potential. We attended classes 
and interviewed teachers in situations that were formally par^lel across the eight 
diverse schools. We could see their differences in clear relief. 

THE COMMON SCRIPT 

We chose the sample of schools we did because we expected to find some 
important differences among them. Our visits to the first schools quickly gave us 
dramatic evidence that our expectations were correct; participation in the varied 
schools provided us radically different experiences. The buildings varied from 
resembling a college campus, at suburban Maple Heights, to resembling a fortress, 
at Charles Drew in The Metropolis. The use of time varied from intent and taut to 
relatively relaxed. Maple Heights allowed students to go home for lunch or to 
roam its spacious lawns in small groups after eating, while Grant and Drew kept all 
but the main door locked and security guards at Drew checked students^ picture 
identifications both at the door to the school and at the entrance to the lunch 
room. More important, the content and tone of classroom discouree varied widely, 
as did the style of interactions between students and teachers. 

This variation riveted our attention as we moved from school to school. But the 
discourse of the reform movement, which the Center as a whole hoped to address, 
as well as our emerging observations, especially at Drew, the school in the most 
depressed area, began to bring our attention around to what the schools shared, as 
well as how they differed. Analytically, it began to become clear to us that the 
reform movement was defining schools in terms of their formal structure and their 
technical procedures. And in these elements of school life the schools were indeed 
very alike. In terms of meaning, of culture, and of the place of the school in 
relation to the society and to children's life trajectories the schools were very 
different. 

From tb^. point of view of experience in the schools, of what we saw as we 
watched the schools in daily action, and talked with the actors who gave them life, 
it seemed that the schools were following a common script. The stages were 
roughly similar, though the scenery varied significantly. The roles were similarly 
defined and the outline of the plot was supposed to be the same. But the actors 
took great liberties with the play. They interpreted the motivations and purposes 
of the characters whose roles they took with striking variation. They changed 
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their entrances and exits. Sometimes, they left before the last act. The outlines 
of the plot took on changing significance with the actors* varied interpretation of 
their roles. Directors had limited control over their actors; only a few were able 
to get the actors to perform as an ensemble that would enact the director's 
conception of the play. Directors often had to make the best of the qualities the 
actors brought to their roles and to interpret the play consistently with the players* 
abilities and intentions. 

Just the same the script was there, and the play was in some sense recognizable 
as the same play in all the schools. More important, the script was extremely 
important to some of the actors and some of the audiences. In fact, it was where 
the production was hardest to coordinate and perhaps least easily recognizable as 
the same play that was being produced at schools where action meshed more 
smoothly, that the school staffs were the most insistent that their production 
followed the script for "The American High School", varying from others only in 
details. 

Let us consider, then, the features of the schools that were universal. All the 
buildings were built in the familiar "egg crate" design, with long halls off which 
opened rows of identical classrooms. The rooms were large enough for twenty to 
thirty^five students and were equipped with traditional chairs with writing arms 
arranged in rows facing a blackboard. School was in session for about seven hours, 
including a lunch hour. The day started early, in most cases before eight in the 
morning, and was divided into standard 'Tiours", usually between forty and fifty 
minutes in length. Teachers taught five groups of students a traditionally defined 
subject; they met them for one hour a day, five days a week, at the same time 
and place for a semester or a yeatr. One exception. Catholic St. Augustine's, used 
flexible scheduling, had renovated some rooms to provide larger spaces for 
"resource rooms", and defined teachers' loads by their total number of students. 
Even here though, teachers generally met a class of twenty to thirty three times a 
week, then met with students in smaller groups at other times and conferred with 
those who needed individual help during resource hours. 

The scope and sequence that defined the outline of the formal curriculum varied 
little from school to school. The same subjects were offered, though the number 
of offerings in some departments, especially vocational education, was variable, as 
was the number of sections in subjects like foreign language and advanced science. 
The sequence of courses was also nearly universal, even in subjects like social 
studies and English v/here arguments could be made for quite varied sequences. 

Textbooks were ubiquitous. With their aim at national marlcets, they do much to 
standardize the formal content of high school courses. We saw the same textbooks 
in use where students' scores on standardized tests were far below average and 
where they were concentrated well above the median. Instruction was conducted 
primarily through lecture, recitation, discussion, and seatwoiic, with occasional use 
of student reports, filmstrips, movies, and videotapes. The balance of these 
methods varied, however. 

Students were expected to attend all their classes every day and to arrive 
promptly after a four or five minute period for movement between rooms. There 
were extracurricular activities after school, or occasionally during the last hour of 




the day. ^ 



Teachers had undifferentiated roles. Department chairs held a slight measure of 
authority and engaged in some coordinating activities in exchange for one or two 
released classes, a little extra pay, or words of thanks from the principal. A few 
teachers were temporarily released from some portion of their teaching for a 
variety of special responsibilities, but these variations in routine were not 
permanent and conferred no formal special status, though they often brought 
informal prestige. 

The formal structures of the school, whether temporal, spatial, or social looked 
very much alike. The scope and sequence of the formal cumculum, course names, 
and often course textbooks were similar or even identical across schools. Regarded 
formally, or seen from afar, or even in the paper that was collected in their 
varied central offices, the schools seemed to require similar routines from their 
staffs and to offer similar experiences to their students. The outlines of this 
description of schools* similarities are now familiar from the recent reform 
literature, which has described these similarities for broad audiences. 

But, as I have already suggested, the appearance and style of the buildings, the 
strictness of enforcement of routines, and the relationships built among flesh and 
blood individuals on the staff and in the student body were variable. So was the 
curriculum actually in use. The content of classroom interactions, the questions 
asked on tests, students* written woric, and the deportment of students in class 
varied widely. 

Similarly, while all teachers wanted to imbue students with the cultural heritage 
and ac ade mic skills usually taught in high school, to prepare the m to function 
capably in college or the workplace, and to round out their moral training, teachers 
working with different kinds of student bodies gave differing priorities to these 
goals and gave different substantive meaning to each. Hemmings's paper in this 
symposium ;;xplores variation and constancy in this area (Hemmings, 1988). 



COMMUNITY AND STUDENT PRESSURES FOR DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHOOLS 

There were several sources of differences among the schools. First, they were 
located in relatively homogeneous communities that differed from one another both 
in socioeconomic status and in subculture. In the suburbs with only one or two 
high schools and in the Catholic schools those communities had rather direct 
control over the schools through their governmental structures. The community and 
the parents of students were similar and broadly coterminous; the schools served 
real communities that were quite consistent in outlook and that had active 
networks of communication concerning school matters* Parents, former parents, 
and prospective parents for the particular school formed a large part of the 
electorate for the school board. The schools in larger communities had to deal 
with a central administration and electorate concerned with many schools and 
constituted of persons with varied experience and circumstances. These schools in 
the larger communities stood near the bottom of an informal pecking order among 
district schools, because they served poor, mostly minority students and 
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neighborhoods. 



Differences in the schools arose in part from cultural pressures exerted upon 
them by their communities. Despite attachment to the common script for high 
school education just described in all of the communities, there was considerable 
difference in parental and community interpretation of that script. Parents and 
community n:iembers exerted pressures on the schools to conform to their 
expectations. I have discussed these f)rocesses in depth as they were played out at 
one high, one middle, and one low SES school (Cherry Glen, Pinehill, and Charles 
Drew) in another paper (Metz, 1987). Differences in cultural expectations in part 
reflected the pressures of life in commtinities of radically different social class and 
the very different economic and occupational experiences of community members. 
These different experiences also directly affected students' academic, social, and 
personal resources and their own, their families', and their teachers* views of the 
futures in which they would put their school learning to use. 

Despite these differences among communities and the differences they fostered 
among the schools, except for support for flexible scheduling at St. Augustine's, 
there was no evidence that any of the communities wanted or expected schools to 
depart from the basic common script for The American High School. This support 
may seem "natural" but in fact it requires explanation. Why should people with 
such different backgrounds and experiences and such different ambitions for their 
children all expect and demand "the same" high school education for them, even as 
they also produce pressures for interpretations of that "standard" education that 
produce important differences? 

The persistence of the common script seems most problematic when one looks 
inside the school at teachers and students engaged in the common work demanded 
by the script. Except at the three schools with the most skilled, bestT^repared 
students, with the most ambitions to go to college— Cherry Glen, Maple Heights, 
and St. Augustine's— large proportions of the students did poorly academically, 
including failing courses. At Drew, the school in the poorest neighborhood, the 
dropout rate was apparently over fifty percent and it approached fifty percent at 
Grant. Even at Quincy, it was substantial— though much lower, especially for white 
students. (None of the schools would give us exact figures on dropouts; so we had 
to piece together rates from such indicators as the difference in size of the 
freshmen and senior classes, or various estimates by teachers or counselors.) Even 
at Pinehill, where the dropout rate was not high, failing courses was common 
especially for freshmen. State regulations raising the credits required for 
graduation from eighteen to twenty-two were expected to threaten prospects for 
graduation for a noticeable proportion of students. 

Furthermore, at all of these schools, students expressed alienation from the 
curriculum and from class and school procedures in various subtle or blatant ways. 
Students cut classes or cut school; at some schools there were chronic problems 
with severe tardiness. Once in class at these schools, students often carried on 
social conversations or read or wrote on unrelated projects, or sat limply staring, 
or put their heads down and slept. Some objected to assignments or quibbled with 
teachers over small issues; a few engaged in expressive interactions with peers 
designed for maximum disruption. In a few classes some students carried on a 
running guerrilla warfare, teasing and badgering teachers in various ways. In many 
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classes, especially at Pinehill, students had successfully negotiated with teachers for 
time in class to do "homework" that became an open social hour. The favored 
forms for expressing alienation from the schools* academic endeavors, and their 
severity and frequency, varied from school to school. Where schools were ability 
grouped, such expressive distance from, or disinterest in, the central tasks of the 
school was closely correlated with the ability level of the class. It was nearly 
absent in some of the more demanding classes at each of the schools and present 
in classes for students in academic difficulty at even the three schools where 
students were most skilled and ambitious. 

TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO DIFFICULTIES WITH THE COMMON SCRIPT 

Teachers* work, no matter how similarly structured, consists finally in transforming 
the minds and perhaps the characters of their students. To succeed in their woric, 
they must at a bare minimum win the passive acquiescence of their students. 
Students* active cooperation will make the task far easier and the teachers* work 
more effective. 

Consequently, students* expressions of distance and distaste for the academic 
undertaking created serious distress and frustration for teachers at these schools. 
A few who were determined and skilled individuals were able to reduce or mitigate 
these patterns through imagination and force of character within the parameters of 
the common script. Some, equally dedicated, tried hard but were unable to do so. 
Some of the teachers who tried hard to teach well in these schools experienced 
self-doubt and extreme frustration, which they voiced to us in very direct ways. 
Many other teachers gave indirect verbal and nonverbal voice to self-doubt that 
they could not or would not articulate directly. 

Some teachers directed their frustration toward the students. They blamed the 
difficulty of teaching on the schools* students; tney saw the students as 
intellectually or morally deficient. They wished they had students "like the old 
days" or they wished they taught in their idealized conception of a "better" school, 
a magnet school, a suburban school, or a school in a different kind of suburb where 
families cared more about education. Many teachers seemed to use such blame to 
protect their own imperiled sense of craft. While some teachers were more 
supportive of the students, those who still found it difficult to teach did not expect 
to tailor the institution or the learning to the students, but assumed that they must 
tailor the students to the institution. 

Despite incontrovertible evidence that students were not learning well as these 
schools followed the common script, and despite the fact that both students and 
teachers were frustrated or alienated by the lack of connection between students 
and the expectations and activities embodied in the schools* structures and their 
formal curricula, teachers never suggested alternative strategies that would 
significantly change the common script. Nor did their communities press for such 
changes. (A few teachers did speculate about one or another possible change, but 
they did not seem fully to appreciate the systemic alterations their suggestions 
might imply.) 

Although teachers did not ask whether there might be a mismatch between the 
school's formal curriculum or its routines and the students, that is between the 
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common script and the students, that might be remedied by fresh pedagogical or 
curricular approaches or uses of time and space, they did make informal 
adjustments in the script. Much of the difference between the schools in daily 
curricula m-innise, in the sense of time, and in relationships resulted from 
adjustments in the common script that students and teachers created together 
through informal processes. Sometimes these were conscious adjustments on 
teachers* part in which they tried "to be realistic", as Quincy teachers put it, as 
they adjusted the curriculum without departing altogether from the formal 
curriculum embodied in the common script. Sometimes adjustments were gradual 
and formally unrecognized. For example, at some schools, teachers (and 
administrators) felt forced to put up with tardiness and truancy, as long as they 
stayed within reasonable limits, because they were too rampant to control. Some 
teachers simply sought strategies that would win students* attention to the lesson 
for at least for part of the class hour. 

In short, teachers were forced to adjust to their students, to change school 
practices to accomodate students* unwillingness to meet certain demands (e.g. for 
significant homeworic) or abide by certain procedures (e.g. consi'stent prompt 
appearance in class). They did in fact change the system to meet the students. 
But they did not, for the most part, do it in formal ways and they did not attempt 
to challenge the common script. They did not argue for alternative pedagogical 
approaches, but "watered down" the common curriculum or made it "more 
practical" or just "did the best I can to cover the material". They did not alter 
expectations for prompt class attendance, but simply started getting the major 
business of the class going more and more slowly. 

If one looks at students* learning simply as a technical problem, it is quite 
remarkable to see situations where a technical process (or the social structure 
which frames it) is clearly not effective on a massive scale, but no one in the 
organization thinks of trying alternative technical or structural approaches. Should 
a profit making company have such difficulties, it would soon be out of business 
unless it changed its procedures. 

TEACHERS* PERSPECTIVES AS A REFLECTION OF SOCIETAL 
THOUGHT AND VALUES 

This description could easily be read as an example of "teacher bashing", one 
more statement of the myopia of teachers, or their inability to think systemically 
or to bring about significant change. It would be a grave mistake to read it in 
this way. On the contrary, the teachers and schools* practices were common, and 
the teachers stood squarely in the mainstream of American educational thought in 
their reluctance to consider alternatives to the common script. 

The low income and blue collar schools we saw resembled those reported on by 
many other investigators. There have been reports of low skills and high dropout 
rates in the central cities for more than twenty years. Recently, a number of 
reports have described student alienation and student-teacher negotiation of 
peaceful coexistence in return for minimal academic demands in solid blue collar 
and even middle class schools (Boyer, 1983; Cusick, 1983; McNeil, 1986; Powell et 
al., 1985; Sedlak et al, 1986; Sizer, 1984). 
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Furthermore, it would be naive to think that the adolescent students in these 
schools resist learning traditional material and complying with school routines 
simply because they find them culturally unfamiliar or the material lacking in 
intrinsic interest. The problem is considerably deeper than that and much of it is 
rooted outside the schools. John Ogbu (1978; 1987) has argued that minorities do 
not learn well because the economic experience of the adults they see around them 
has taught them that educational credentials do not yield the rewards for 
minorities that they do for majority students. They perceive a "job ceiling" that 
limits the rewards that can be gained from cooperation with the schools. 
Recently, he has noted that immigrant minorities who do not perceive these 
limitations and those for whom even low end American jobs constitute 
improvements over their experience in their home countries (1987) do better in 
school than do native minority students. 

Both Ogbu and anthropologists who consider cultural differences between 
minorities and the mainstream schools to be minority students' most serious 
obstacle (e.g. Erickson, 1987), argue that minority students come to foster and 
exaggerate their cultural differences from the schools and from mainstream 
students in order to strengthen ingroup solidarity and establish a clear identity. In 
such a situation, students will resist the common script of high school because 
embracing it signifies betrayal of the peer group (Fordham and Ogbu, 1986) and of 
ethnic identity. Alterations in the script are unlikely to help to win their 
enthusiastic participation because their resistance is bom of dynamics that 
transcend the school. 

Similar problems exist in the apparently increasing resistance of blue collar 
white students to the schools and the common script. A number of external social 
processes have undercut the claims to authority of the schools and their individual 
staff members over the last twenty years (Hum, 1985). Probably more important, 
as Sedlak and his colleagues (1986) argue, a high school diploma has decreasing 
value for young people hoping to use it as their major ticket to a place in the 
labor market. Children of blue collar and even lower white collar families have 
been watching the economic prospects of adults and older siblings in their 
communities contract during the last ten years. tor these students, the most 
minimal cooperation with the school needed to obtain a diploma often seems a fair 
bargain for the minimal benefits bestowed by its receipt. 

In short, only if one ignores important social processes shaping students' attitudes 
and behavior can one assume that alterations in the high school program to make 
the rhythm of the day less monotonous or the work more intrinsically interesting to 
students would have a major effect on their willingness to become engaged with 
schools' agendas. Students' alienation from schooling has significant roots outside 
the schools that teachers can do little about. 

Nonetheless, in all of our schools there were some students making a visible 
effort to cooperate and do well. In all there were some teachers who were quite 
successful in drawing large parts of their classes into the academic enterprise, at 
least during class time. 

While persons interested in education should never forget that teachers in an 
increasing proportion of schools must not just teach but must overcome outside 
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influences that corrode students* beliefs in the value of school learning, that insight 
does not indicate that schools and teachers are powerless or irrelevant. It does 
not make improvement of the schools a useless exercise. (It does periiaps suggest 
that the most diamatic improvements in teachers* and students* work together could 
be effected through change in the economic prospects of students headed for the 
lower two-thirds of the economy— but there is no sign that such changes are 
likely.) 

Why, then, do teachers not think of altering the common script in order to 
tailor their education to their students* interests, experiences, or intellectual 
strengths? Why do they not press fcr a more flexible, adaptable, and less 
monotonous rfiythm of activity? A large reason is that those around them, and, 
more important those organizationally above them do not. Teachers work within 
larger organizations that mandate much of the common script in non-negotiable 
terms. In most of our schools teachers had curriculum guides that outlined their 
formal curriculum, though they might be able to make a fairly broad range of 
choices within a given framework. The schedule of the school day was decided by 
the central district administration. State laws and Carnegie units for college 
admissions froze the larger outlines of the formal curriculum even beyond the 
district level. Architecture and union contracts shaped class size. In most cases 
district policy determined homogeneous or heterogeneous ability grouping. In other 
words, teachers v;ere hemmed in by state laws, district directives, and college 
admissions pressures — as well as societal expectations — all of which presumed or 
required that they follow the common script. 

There are historical roots to that script. Several historical worics (e.g. Callahan, 
1962; Katz, 1971; and Tyack, 1974) have traced the development of the forms we 
take as "natural" today. They stress the dominance of the factory model of 
organization at the time that compulsory schooling was being taken seriously, so 
that schools were increasing in number and public saliency, and being given what 
was to become their common form. Managers and bosses expected to have almost 
total control over subordinates. Schools were a mechanism for quick " 
Americanization of diverse immigrants and efficient training of a labor force most 
of whom were headed for menial jobs where bosses and managers intended to be 
the brains while they were simply hands. Such a system was not designed to be 
responsive to individual or cultural diversity. If it failed to develop sophisticated 
literacy and numeracy in poorer children or those who were culturally different, 
then they simply would be channeled into work where sophisticated skills were not 
required or even desired. The common script, then, is in some ways a historical 
residue. 

David Cohen (1987) has recently argued that the roots of the common script are 
deep in modem Etiropean history. He focuses on schools* attachment to teaching 
through a corpus of revered written works and through telling. He observers that 
innovations that are not consistent with these patterns are often introduced into 
the schools but soon wither and die. Western society learned to revere the few 
surviving written works of earlier great civilizations through the years of the 
middle ages when a few precious copies of these works were carefully preserved 
and laboriously copied. Protestant attachment to the Bible furthered this attitude. 
At the same time, he says, folk patterns of informal teaching in everyday life 
consist in telling, in instruction through didactic means. When the schools resist 
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innovations that would make children more active learners or adjust the curriculum 
to the child, they are only following deeply engrajned cultural patterns of revering 
great books and of instruction by lecture. 

This argument is intrigviing and consistent with pervasive acceptance of the 
common script as an unexamined cultural assumption. Although Cohen does not 
make the point, it is important to note that these patterns are not continuous with 
the history and culture of many minority groups in United States, who come from 
oral traditions and who expect children to learn by watching adults and listening to 
discourse among them without much direct instruction. Many anthropologists have 
investigated the impact of cultural conjunction between white middle class students 
and the schools and cultural disjunction between minority student.-? and the schools 
as am important source of poor minority school performance (Erickson, 1987). 

Whatever its historical roots, the common script is embraced out of 
contemporary motives by a wide range of actors in the educational scene. Not 
only teachers, but (with some exceptions) district administrations, school boards, 
textbook manufacturers, and the education profession give scant attention to 
possible changes to the common script for high school, no matter how ineffective 
it seems to be in getting large categories of students to cooperate with school or 
to learn. Even the reform movement, despite talk of "restructuring" the high 
school, has not been seriously critical of the common script. The first wave of 
reform, exemplified in Nation at Risk (National Commission on Excellence, 1983) 
and the increases in state and district initiatives for more testing and higher course 
requirements that have come in its wake, simply asks for tighter direction of the 
common script and for fuller documentation of outcomes. 

The second wave of reform, exemplified in the report of the Carnegie Forum's 
Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1986), is somewhat more critical of the 
common script. But it concentrates on restructuring teachers* roles — to make them 
more like professors' role— in order to attract more skilled people into teaching. 
Only a few voices (e.g. Sizer, 1984) propose changing the elements of the script 
which bear most directly upon students: temporal riiythms, use of space, formal 
curriculum, or grouping of students, except for the sake of relieving teachers from 
their current high levels of face-to-face contact with students. There are 
suggestions that teachers be given more power, and therefore the potentiality to 
change school structures and formal curriculum if they think it wise to do so. 
But, if what we saw is any indicator, teachers will find themselves woridng against 
considerable social opposition from the many groups who can affect their woric if 
they try such changes. 

Despite this reluctance to change the common script^ to challenge its 
pedagogical assumptions, to question its traditional curricular content, or to look at 
the organizational structures and forms that support it, there does exist a 
countercurrent of educational theory and there have been opposing practices in 
schools-chough more often in elementary than in high schools. This alternative 
tradition stretches back to aspects of the Progressive Movement and beyond 
(Cremin, 1961). It has been intermittently resurgent since then. This alternative 
tradition starts with the child and develops curriculum, pedagogy, and organizational 
forms around the perspectives (including subcultural perspectives), psychological 
development, or intellectual curiosity of the child. Still, it is not a simple 
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standing back to let the child tinfold, as the teacher is always directing the child 
towaid greater sophistication in literacy, numeracy, scientific understanding, verbal 
expression, civic awareness and so on* There have been many forms for such 
ideas* 

Ethnic studies are one form, allowing minority children to study a history and 
literature with which they can feel some continuity as their entry point for the 
broader study of these fields. But ethnic studies had died out in the schools we 
saw; even Drew, with a one hundred percent black student body, had discontinued 
its last black studies class and had done very little to incltxie black history or 
literature in the main curriculum. Many more localized and variable alterations of 
the curriculum— such ets studying civics and government through local issues, or 
biology through locally available flora, fauna, and water, seem to have fallen 
almost completely not only out of favor but out of teachers' consciousness. They 
probably were never endorsed by more than an enthusiastic few in the sixties and 
seventies* 

Some readers are probably asking what is remaitaible here. Education is 
supposed to be about molding children. The^e is a societal tradition and cultural 
heritage to pass on. It is hardly surprising if public schools pass on the literature 
and history of dominant groups and a national, rather than locally based, 
ctoTiculum. But the difficulty is that this curriculum is not being learned, even 
though it may be taught, except by the most skilled and ambitious students. 

My intention here is to make remarkable a point of view that defines secondary 
education as providing traditional content, pedagogy, and organizational forms. This 
point of view assumes that if school staffs competently provide these, then children 
will learn, or, if they do not, then the students are themselves defective or 
blameworthy. That point of view is so common in American thought about 
education that it is almost never articulated directly, but simply assumed. 
Consequently, it is difficult for us to withdraw from it enough to consider its 
validity. 

If the common script has not been able to produce good results with lai*ge 
proportions of students in recent years, it would seem reasonable to try altering 
the script. It requires explanation that neither teachers, nor educational 
professionals, nor policymakers, nor parent groups often consider such a 
possibility-idespite the discouraging dropout and test statistics, teachers* common 
frustration, and daily school experience that shows the common script is failing to 
induce students to make academic progress. Why, then, is the common script so 
persistent? 
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THE COMMON SCRIPT AS "REAL SCHOOL": 



A REASSURING RITUAL FOR PARTICIPANTS AND AUDIENCE 

For all schools to follow the outline of the common script is rewarding to 
interested groups, regardless of how much students learn as a result, in two rather 
different ways. One way is satisfying to teachers and students as they participate 
together in the school, and to the parents who are their immediate audience. The 
other is satisfying to the larger societal audience from which the schools draw 
their legitimacy. In both cases the common script is serving symbolic, rather than 
technical, purposes. This idea may seem paradoxical when I have already said that 
the common script consists in the structural and technical, not the cultural, 
components of school life. But it seems to be the case that those structural and 
technical forms serve symbolic, cultural, purposes in the schools where they are not 
technically effective and students attend school without the hope or expectation of 
learning very much that will be practically useful to them either for itself or for 
its value as a credential. The presence of common forms across all public schools 
serves symbolic purposes for the public at large and for educational decisionmakers 
at state and national levels. 

This analysis first came to us, as it deals with social patterns within individual 
schools, as we puzzled over the appairent contradiction? of life at Charles Drew 
High School, the one of our schools serving the most deprived and depressed area. 
Charles Drew's neighborhood is desperately poor and has been all black for a 
quarter century. The neighboriiood is considered dangerous for students to move 
through, at least after dark, and it is full of all the classic social ills associated 
with urban poverty. While we were there we heard about deviance in the 
area — gangs, drugs, robbery, and assault — and about poverty and its associated 
ills — welfare, early pregnancy, house fires, and constant residential mobility. 

However, Charles Drew is not a typical urban school. It has a predominantly 
black faculty and a completely black administrative team. It has a large stable 
core among both teachers and administrators. There is both respect and connection 
between many members of this staff and the community. Despite residential 
mobility, families stay within the area. One assistant principal knew large 
proportions of the families and had taught many students* parents and knew or had 
even taught their grandparents. Teachers were expected to get to know the 
p)arents of their homeroom students and to establish a continuing relationship with 
them. Many teachers took this responsibility seriously and did develop collaborative 
relationships with these parents. Administrators and some teachers spoke of "the 
community" respectfully and with some knowledge. 

The school had a core of administrators and teachers who were trying hard to 
make Charles Drew a viable high school that would assist its students to develop a 
solid academic background and to move on to steady jobs or to higher education. 
But Charles Drew struck us as deeply contradictory. It was in many ways far 
more relaxed than any of our other schools, especially in the sense of time. Even 
though, by district decree, there were more periods in a day than in our other 
schools, so that each period was only forty minutes long, students trickled in 
through the first five to ten minutes of class. A few were up to twenty minutes 



late. Despite the presence of supervising teachers and security gtiards, there was a 
constant flow of traffic in the halls. Students skipped classes as well as coming 
late. The principal declaired an amnesty day for truant students while we were 
visiting the school near Thanksgiving. Supposedly students who had been 
systematically skipping a class could return without penalty. 

Theue patterns were adjustments the school made to its student body. With a 
dropout rate of around fifty percent, one of the school's main problems was trying 
to keep students from severing ties completely. Administrators insisted that 
teachers accept tardy students in their classes, lest tardy students who missed class 
fall so far behind that they ceased to come at all. Similarly, they asked teachers 
to give a second chance to students who had given up on a class if they would 
return under the amnesty provision. 

The school also adjusted fo students' low skills. Many teachers spent at least 
part of their time instructing students in skills and material that were far more 
basic than those the title of a course would suggest — although they also presented 
material that did indeed fit the traditional high school course labels. Teachers 
varied in the mix of their compromise. Most teachers seemed to present some 
material on the level of the course title and some that 'ivas remedial. Sometimes 
these adjustments consisted in class meetings that reflected iit^^s, but written work 
that was simpler. 

On the other hand, the formal curriculum of the schooi went to the other 
extreme. The principal had raised course requirements above district minima, 
despite having a student body nearly sixty percent of whom xiad reading and 
mathematics scores in the bottom quartile on the Iowa Test of achievement 
national scales in the sophomore year. Students had to take four years of English, 
four of mathematics, four of science and three of social studies to graduate. 
Furthermore, there were no easy electives to fill out these requirements. For 
example, students progressed from freshmen English through American literature to 
English literature and then to a senior class in composition and world literature. 
In that senior class they read, among other works, Huxley's Brave New World and 
Dante's Inferno. In science they moved from general science. To biology, to 
chemistry, to physics. As a consequence of these requirements, the school's 
vocational education program shriveled and nearly disappeatred. 

These contradictions were bridged by allowing students to progress to physics 
after taking, but not necessarily passing, biology and chemistry and without a 
requirement that they pass geometry and advanced algebra. The physics teachers 
taught fundamental measurement skills, and one said that she hoped to complete 
mechanics with students having a solid grasp of it by the end of the year but 
might get no further. Teachers at other schools told me they would complete 
mechanics before Christmas. In senior English, we saw students practising and 
struggling with the elementary forms and skills of a business letter, even though 
they would be reading Dante's Inferno later. The test on Brave New World in that 
course consisted of multiple choice questions that ensured students knew basic 
events and definitions of terms in the book* 

The school also struggled to overcome severe social problems, so that one has to 
describe it in terms that stress, "on the one hand.. ..on the other hand". Even 
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though there were many graffiti in the halls and even some classrooms and in the 
one bathroom that was not kept locked, they were regularly washed off and painted 
over. There were gang symbols included among the graffiti, but every one seemed 
to agree that the gangs did not operate inside the school. There was a grave 
courtesy in the way the vast majority of teachers spoke not only to but about 
students, even on the part of those teachers who, careful listening suggested, did 
not like or respect students. We saw only two cases of severe teachei^tudent 
conflict in over two weeks in the school for the teacher study. (The administrators 
who followed assistant pilncipals, who are crisis managers, saw at least the student 
side of more.) Every one seemed to agree that the halls and parking lot were 
safe, though occasionally a pair of students would become riled with each other in 
the halls, with a possibility for spectator involvement. The members of the 
administrative study team found administrators and security guards seemed able to 
get to such scenes quickly and to defuse trouble effectively. 

In short, the school's life was shot through witl disjunction and contradiction. A 
formal curriculum as demanding as that in our highest SES schools, including texts 
and primary readings that were just as difficult, was contradicted by student skills 
and written work thai were infinitely weaker. In junior and senior classes serving 
the half of the students who would not drop out, there was also more discussion 
than was common in the other low and middle SES schools. Some students seemed 
to us to perform well, though some teachers cut off or failed to build on what we 
thought were perceptive comments. But students' written work did not come near 
to matching this oral performance. There was a similar disjunction between the 
formal standard requirements for use of time and space and the casual sense of 
time and Irrge numbers of students moving about the school outside classrooms 
during class hours. 

We came away from this school with a sense that the staff were putting 
enormous energy into creating a situation where every one could go through the 
actions that indicated that they v/ere teachers and students in a real high school. 
It was here that we began to see the dramaturgical qualities of high school life. 
We felt that we were witnessing a play. The title was "Real School". Though there 
was tremendous social energy invested in the production, its contradictions gave it 
a fictional quality. It became clear that the participants were the audience as 
much as were we, or parents, or central office supervisors. There was nothing 
cynical about this production— though some teachers, played their parts 
lackadaisically or with ironic distance. 

In the stressed circumstances that this scnool faced, dealing with a student body 
most of v;hom did not have academic skills adequate for high school work, and 
most of whom were distracted by turmoil in the community and their families, it 
became inpx>rtant to create a social drama that assured all participants that they 
were teac} .ng and learning in a Real School. They also needed socially viable signs 
that they were Real Teachers and Real Students. 

This insight also helped us to see how to reconcile differences between accounts 
of minority families whose patterns of communication are very different from those 
in school (e.g. Heath 1983) and accounts of minority preschool teachers whose 
behavior is almost a caricature of traditional elementary teaching (e.g. Lubeck, 
1985) and of parents who insist on teaching school skills in traditional school style 
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very early (Joffe, 1977) or who look askance at child-centered instructional methods 
or even long recesses (Ogbu, 1974). Whether it is consistent with home patterns or 
not, Real School appears to be the way out of the ghetto; apparently it is highly 
valued and little questioned by poor parents who want a better life for their 
children* 

Most of the minority teachers at the three schools where we encoxmtered them 
responded the same way; they were staunch defenders of highly traditional patterns 
of teaching and placed a high value on strategies likely to yield good scores on 
standardized tests. At the same time, they could leaven their own teaching with 
cultural xanderstandings they shared with students. At Drew espcjcially, we more 
than once saw a black teacher bring a whole classroom to attention with a raised 
eyebrow and a look that clearly conveyed volumes to the students. 

It is helpful in xanderstanding what was happening at Drew to think of Real 
School as a ritual, rich with symbols of participation in cultured society and in 
access t^^ opportunity. Teaching Dante, Huxley and physical mechanics to every 
graduating senior assured both teachers and students that they were participating in 
a high school that was worthy of the appellation. By making sure that every 
graduating senior had a rigorous academic course on his or her transcript, Drew's 
administrators made a statement that Charles Drew offered as good an education 
as the best suburb, and that its graduates were fit to compete with graduates of 
such institutions. Participating in the classroom actions that were part of this 
ritual, disctissing novels by Steinbeck or the principles of the Englightenment, 
assured teachers as well as students that they were doing Real Teaching and Real 
Learning. Participation itself engaged them both in actions that assured them that 
this was really a school ai^ that it was a Real School— thus making them Real 
Teachers and Real Students. 

As Nancy Lesko (1986) has pointed out L. discussing rituals in a Catholic school, 
ritual has a chance through the ^medium of participation, which is less linear than 
discourse, to heal contradiction. Charles Drew's many problems made it difficult 
for it to run a standard high school program without incurring a host of 
contradictions. By emjdiasizing school practices redolent with the symbolism of the 
best academic schooling, by instituting higher graduation requirements than the 
system expected, Charles Drew set high sights for both its students and its 
teachers and reassured them that despite their daily struggles to teach and to have 
a hope that high school could benefit them as students, the school was offer ^g as 
genuine an education as that in the best suburban schools. Participation in the 
daily riiythms of a school, even if raggedly performed, handling and discussing 
difficult books, even if not writing about them in complex ways, reassured teachers 
and students that they were keeping up and gave them feelings of participating in 
a common dra -Jayed out in similar classrooms throughout the metropolitan area 
and the country. 

The lessons that were so vivid at Drew seem transferable to the less dramatic 
productions at the other low income school and to the two blue collar schools 
where teachers doggedly maintained the patterns of Real School despite various 
adjustments to deal with their students' alienation. By following through with the 
ritual of Real School, teachers could feel they had taught, whether or not students 
learned. It seemed that it v/as at Drew and at Ulyssess S. Grant, the other low 
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income school, that the symbols and ritual of Real School were most underscored. 
It was at these schools that the status of the school and its teachers and students 
as Real was most in doubts and therefore needed the most reaffirmation. 

At Grant the affirmation that it was a Real School took quite a different form 
from that at Drew, however. Hemmings's paper (1988) in this symposium explores 
the Grant teachers' definitions of their woric in some depth. Suffice it to say here 
that the mostly white faculty of Grant, who had seen the school change to a 
majority black school with a progressively poorer, more depressed, less skilled 
student body, tried to preserve their sense that they were running a Real School by 
"maintaining standards". That meant assigning some difficult woric, but it especially 
meant giving low grades if students did not come up to teachers' ideas of a 
national standard of performance. The failure rate at Grant was very high. When 
the principal, under orders from the central office to do something about it, 
published a list of the grade point averages by teacher, it was teachers with the 
highest, rather than the lowest, grade point averages who told us the list had led 
them to think they might be out of line and should adjust their grading practices. 
We also heard teachers criticizing and dismissing other teachers as lacking integrity 
because they thought those teachers gave too high grades. By demanding woric 
from students that "maintained standards" teachers could thus diow that they, at 
least, were Real Teachers, even if most students were not Real Students. 

At Drew most teachers affirmed their own status as Real, along with that of 
the school, by setting difficult but traditional tasks for which students were not 
adequately prepared. At Grant many teachers who remembered a different student 
body saw most of the current students as irremediably lacking in the qualifications 
to become Real Students and so bolstered their own status as Real Teachers, by, 
as they saw it, having the courage to proclaim their negative judgments of the 
students. 



REAL SCHOOL AS A SYMBOL OF EQUITY 

Although the symbols and ritual activities of Real School were most noticeable 
in the schools where strong education was most difficult to accomplish, they were 
present in all of our schools. The symbols and ritual are there not only for the 
immediate community, but also for a regional, state, and national audience. After 
all, as I noted before, much of the common script that teachers follow is mandated 
from outside and above. It is important to a wider audience than parents or an 
immediate community, that all schools follow a common template and can be said 
to be offering the same, commonly understood and commonly valued, high school 
education. 

Why should it be important to people in the state capitol that all schools be 
essentially alike? Why should citizens committees, often composed of suburban 
residents, in both The Metropolis and The City, have been investigating and 
pressuring the urban schools? Of course employers want well educated candidates 
for employment. But the rhetoric of the citizens' commissions in both cities and 
of the national reform movement as well suggests a concern for the opportunities 
available to students to develop their potential and for equity, through offering 
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every new citizen a quality education. 



Equality of opportunity, mostly through education, is a central tenet of our 
social and economic system. If it is to be reflected in reality, schools must indeed 
offer an equal education. The common script for schools as it is written into state 
laws and district directives and adopted by educators in encouraging a common 
formal curriculum, can be seen as an attempt to offer all students an equal 
education. But the f>rocess at work here bears some scrutiny. As the common 
script is enacted in the schools with an emphasis upon assuring equality through 
standardization, it becomes translated into the symbols and ritxials that constitute 
Real School. Just as the rituals of Real School create more reassurance than 
substance in the daily life of some schools, so do they in the regional and national 
life of the society. 

The study schools served communities that differed widely in privilege and power 
but in following the common script the schools were similar in most formal 
respects: in social structure, in the use of time and space, in grouping of students 
and even in the formal curriculum. But they were very different in one formal 
respect. They had very different distributions of grades, and when students took 
nationally standardized tests, the schools had very different profiles. 

Schools not only teach the young the content of the curriculum and some of the 
social graces required to be a member in good standing of a school community. 
They also sort young people into groups labeled as barely employable, possessing 
moderate skill, capable of much further development, or showing extreme promise. 
The public schools rank the students who emerge from their doors after thirteen 
years in ways which are fateful for those young people's work, their economic 
fortunes, and their status among other members of society. 

Imagine what would happen if, with the class of 1992 that enters high school 
next fall, the goal that educators and reformers seek were actually accomplished, 
so that all students became top performers. All of them would score in the 99th 
percentile on standardized tests (unless these were hurriedly renormed) and make 
perfect scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, not to mention having perfect A 
records throughout their schooling. Chaos would ensue. Colleges would not have 
room for all, but would have little ground on which to accept some and reject 
others. Employers looking for secretaries, retail salespersons, waiters, bus drivers, 
and factory workers would have jobs unfilled as every student considered such work 
beneath his or her accomplishments. 

As long as education is used to rank young people and sort them into 
occupational futures that differ substantially in the money, status, power and 
intrinsic rewards they can yield, good education, or students' success at education, 
must remain a scarce commodity. Those who do succeed have less competition for 
access to attractive occupations, if large numbers of others do not. Those families 
who have enough power or wealth to do so have strong motivation to try to 
pjTOvide a superior education to their children, in order to give them an advantage 
in competition. They also have strong motivation to keep access to such a 
superior education limited, so that their children will face less challenge from 
others. 
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In the United States we say we do not believe in passing privilege from parent 
to child, however. We expect individuals to earn the favored slots in society 
through talent and hard work* The schools have been given the task of judging 
that talent and diligence. Consequently it is important to our national sense of a 
social system that is fairly ordered that all children have an equal of>portunity 
through education. If we are to say that success in education is a fair and just 
criterion by which to award each child a slot in an adult occupational hierarchy 
based upon individual merit, then the poorest child must have access to as good an 
education as the richest. 

How, then, to guarantee an equal education? By guaranteeing the same 
education. State legislatures and large school districts standardize in the name of 
equity. The reform movement speaks of high schools as all alike, because it is 
important to our political sense of fairness that they be all alike. The reform 
reports with their blavid references to "the American high school" reflect a strong 
public consensus on the importance of offering a standard high school experience to 
all American children. The common script and its enactment with symbols and 
rituals of Real School in all high schools gives a skeletal reality to the claim of 
equity through sameness. 

Nonetheless, there is unspoken public knowledge of the operation of an opposing 
principle. In practice, the public perceives schools to be actually very unequal. 
Middle class parents will make considerable sacrifices to locate their children in 
schools perceived to be superior. Communities of parents with the economic and 
political means to do so will construct superior schools for their own children and 
will keep access to them exclusive. 

Separate suburban school districts facilitate residents' ability to create superior 
schools based on selected peers and superior resources. Ordinances requiring 
certain sizes for lots, or only single occuf)ancy housing, can keep out lower income 
families. Fair Housing groups across the country document the continued practice 
of racial steering by real estate agents; it can be used to keep many suburban 
communities all or mostly white. These districts also can take advantage of their 
higher tax base to add the amenities of higher salaries for teachers, small class 
sizes, and richer stores ^f materials to their "standard" sch*'^ ?ls. 

The six public schools we studied, although chosen to be ordinary, and although 
not including any really elite schools, provide eloquent testimony to the differences 
in public education that economic and racial housing segregation create in this 
country. In the communities they served, students received very different amounts 
of economic and educational resources from their parents and enjoyed very 
different levels of community safety and support. The schools reflected in their 
architecture, the nonteaching duties of expected of their faculties, their 
extracurricular activities, and their supplies the different levels of funding available 
from local tax bases. Not only parents and students but school staff entertained 
very different visions of students' futures; these visions shaped the relationships of 
staff and students and the curricula-in-use (see Hemmings 1988). Class differences 
in the communities played the largest part in creating the vivid cultural differences 
between schools I referred to at the beginning of this paper. After even two to 
three weeks of participation in each of these schools, it is clear that far more is 
hidden than revealed when one speaks in a single phrase of "The American High 



School". Other papers from the study describe these differences (Hemmings, 1988; 
Metz, 1988, in preparation). 

As a political entity, Americans seem to live with this contradiction between 
officially equal education based on the common script for the drama of Real 
School, on the one hand, and, on the other, tremendous variety in the quality and 
content of education arising from the linkage of public education to local funding 
and to housing that is segregated by social class as well as race. We rarely see, 
let alone openly acknowledge, the contradiction between these two principles. 
Political scientist Murray Edelman (1977) argues that simultaneous acceptance of 
such contradictory perspectives is a common feature in our political life. 

Society's blindness to this contradiction serves the interests of the well-educated 
middle class. Children in schools with better prepared peers, which are attractive 
to better prepared teachers, have a considerable advantage in competition with the 
other products of America's standard and equal public schools. But middle class 
leaders feel no inconsistency in claiming that the young are rewarded according to 
merit even while they take care to place their individual children in contexts that 
foster merit much more actively than those to which other children find themselves 
consigned^ 

The formal regulations and informal expectations that create the common script 
for high schools, and that lead school staffs to use that script to create some form 
of a Real School, reinforce the apparent equity of American education. The 
common script for a Real School thus becomes a guarantor of equity across 
schools. It has important symbolic value in this way to an outside audience of 
citizens and educational policymakers, as well as to participants. Thus not only 
the staffs and parents of Drew and of Grant want to be reassured that these are 
Real Schools. So also do district administrators, state legislators, and leading 
citizens with an interest in educational equity^-apparent or real. 



CONCLUSION 

There are no simple solutions to the problems and dilemmas our study uncovered 
connected to Real School. We did not seek this line of analysis or design the study 
to support policy proposals. We started out to explore the nature of teachers* 
working lives and to find out what about those working lives supported or inhibited 
their ability to be engaged with their woric In asking those questions, we could 
not help being struck with teachers' and schools* persistence in technical approaches 
that seemed to be failing to engage students* efforts or to improve their skills. 
These observation^ led us to ask why teachers did not desert the common script to 
try alternatives, or why they did not at least bemoan the larger organizational 
constraints that would have made it difficult for them to do so as they spoke with 
us in interviews. We also could not help being struck by the disjunction between 
the similar formal curricula and school structures and the markedly vaiied 
curricula-innise and relationships in the schools that we visited. These differences 
in schools did represent some adjustments that teachers made to accomodate 
student (and community) differences. But these differences were often of a kind 
that seemed to have little to do with a serious attempt to improve students* 
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learning. 



Our attempt to londerstand teachers* behaviors has led to the analysis I present 
here. Both state and district directives and mainstream culture press on teachers 
not to adjust their teaching to match students* interests or skills but to teach a 
single formal curriculum. Teachers are caught up in a societal belief that Real 
School consists in transferring a fixed and rather limited body of knowledge to 
students and in developing a fixed set of skills at a certain level. There are some 
fairly narrowly defined routines that are expected to be effective in this endeavor; 
if they axe not, teachers are led to look for explanation to defects in the actors 
present in the school, especially themselves and the students. 

The common script for structure and technical routines takes on deep cultural 
value. The enacting of Real School becomes an assurance of societal equity and 
particif)ants* worthiness as much or more than a means for teaching children to 
master geometry and chemistry or grammar and clear writing technique. It is 
more symbolism and ritual than a set of technical means to the end of increasing 
students' skills and knowledge. This symbolic and rixual aspect of the common 
script is only easily visible in the schools where the script is least effective 
technically however. The script is not irrelevant to its technical ends. It worics 
with reasonable technical effectiveness in schools where students come to high 
school with strong literacy, numeracy, and writing skills and a rudimentary 
knowledge of history and science. Its effective operation also depends upon 
realistic hopes of at least modestly successful economic futures to give students 
extrinsic motivation to compete with each other and to accept whatever agenda 
the school staff sets before them. These conditions apply in a decreasing number 
of schools, in only two of the six public schools we visited, and only three of the 
total eight. In our stixiy, they applied where the majority of students expected to 
attend colleges with admissions standards that would eliminate some high school 
graduates. 

The policy implications of these findings and analysis are considerably less than 
obvious. I have implied that we were puzzled that teachers, schools, districts, and 
educational systems do not try some alternative patterns in the face of the 
massive alienation and academic failure of a large proportion of the young people 
of the society. Even some of the experiments that were being tried in the sixties 
and seventies, to at least some anecdotal evidence of success, have apparently all 
but shriveled and died before the compelling symbolic power of Real School. 

StUl, there is evidence that it is not simply powerful administrators, 
policymakers, or civic leaders who support Real School and are inhospitable to 
changes. The strong embrace in which the predominantly black staff at Drew held 
Real School was probably not unusual for members of a minority community. The 
effective schools movement, which seems to have strong minority community 
support, has all the clear definition and traditionalism of Real School at the high 
school level, imposed upon young children. Even the students who skip classes or 
refuse to do the written woric when they come, may accept only the most 
traditional activities of Real School as authentic. James Hemdon's (1967) 
description of his experience of teaching poor black children in junior high school 
in the late fifties gives vivid evidence of this attitude. He describes how the 
children celebrated when a substitute teacher gave them grade level books, which 
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they embraced, but never worked in. They wanted the books; so they could not-ndo 
them, as Hemdon says. In our ttrmSp the books gave them symbolic status as Real 
Students, but were not something they wanted to involve themselves in learning. 

Furthermore, there is some technical wisdom in the reluctance of administrators 
and parents to open the flood gates of experimentation. Standard curricular 
materials cut down the amount of work that teachers must do to present students 
a lesson that has at least minimal substance. Experimentation with genuinely 
alternative educational processes in an attempt to elicit students' intrinsic interest 
requires much more woric from teachers. Many, periiaps most teachers, are likely 
to find the rewairds from teaching unequal to the efforts such teaching requires. A 
good deal of skill and imagination is probably also required to succeed in such 
efforts, and not all teachers possess these requisites. Curriculum guides and texts 
support the efforts of the less than gifted. 

It should also be noted that teachers' dependence on students has effects upon 
the level of effort and skill that many bring to the job. We noticed that students' 
demands in the schools with the most ambitious and skilled teacheis produced 
pressures on teachers to dc their best work. These teachers also talked about 
students who kept them on their toes. Similarly, we found that where students 
sought to turn classes into social occasions, many teachers also relaxed into such a 
mode. And where students were chronically tardy, at Drew, a minority of teachers, 
at least, had become equally casual about getting to class on time. The rituals of 
Real School, from the time schedule to the formal curriculum with its ubiquitous 
text books (that have accompanying teachers' manuals often including tests and 
suggestions or even scripts for conducting classes) place a floor under the teachers 
most likely to give in to students' apparent lack of interest in learning. They 
make it difficult for teachers to withdraw from teaching altogether, something that 
would be more likely we^re individual experimentation given carte blanche. Poor 
and minority parents who have been exposed to the low end of American schooling, 
are well aware of such possibilities; they have experienced some of them in action 
despite the protections of the common script. They are probably not wrong in 
seeing some guarantee and insurance of education for their children in the patterns 
and rituals of Real School. 

Persons who are in a position to influence district, state, and national agendas 
for education are usually persons who were reasonably successful in learning 
through the patterns of Real School themselves. If an education through Real 
School has served them well and helped them to reach positions of leadership, it is 
understandable that they will generally see it as a reasonable pattern for education 
for all students. I am not suggesting a concerted conspiracy in the inability of the 
middle class to perceive the contradiction between their belief in equality in 
American education and their care to put their own children in protected superior 
schools. Few of us concentrate as much upon arrangements for social justice as 
upon those for the welfare of our own childi-en. Most ordinary citizens and state 
legislators and a surprising number of educational administrators and policymakers 
have had little or no firsthand experience with schools for blue collar, let alone 
really poor or minority, children. If their images of what happens inside them are 
not clear and their diagnoses for them not well-suited to their realities, no one 
should be surprised. 
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If my analysis in the body of this paper is correct, then its policy implications 
are probably moot, because the political forces that support Real School are 
virtually indomitable. It may be deeply ironic, but a coalition of dispossessed 
students and parents, together with their teachers, see in Real School, a chance to 
maintain their pride and their sense of membership in the mainstream of American 
education, and so in American society. At the same time, the relatively privileged 
educational decisionmakers who determine the content of Real School can support 
offering it to all students and even intensifying its requirements for all without 
fear that they will increase competition for the children of more educationally 
privileged parents like themselves. Real School madces so little contact with poor 
students' experience — or for that matter even blue collar students* experience — that 
it is unlikely to spur more than a few of them to competitive heights of actual 
learning. Consequently, intensifying its efficiency cannot threaten the advantages 
of privileged children. Meanwhile, offering the same education to all appears to be 
the essence of faimess, unless one has a sense of the interactive processes that 
create the cultural life of schools within which learning occtirs. 
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ENDNOTES 



!• We visited the schools with two person teams for the teacher study. In a 
coordinated, but separate study Richard Rossmiller and Jeffrey Jacobson worked 
with administrators in the same schools, I have counted their eight days in the 
schools in our total. As principal investigator for the teacher study, I took the 
lead role in fieldwork at six of the eight schools. Nancy Lesko, a staff researcher 
at the National Center on Effective Secondary Schools, took the lead role in two 
of the eight schools. Graduate assistants, Annette Hemmings and Alexander K. 
Tyree, Jr., alternated as the second team member; at two schools both were 
present, sharing the second role. 

2. In each of the eight schools we studied, we met with the principal and 
collected a set of documents about the school ranging from student tests scores to 
faculty and student handbooks and the master schedule for teachers. We then 
visited the classes of six students, half underclassmen and half upperc lass men, with 
one high, one middle, and one low achiever in each group of three. We thus saw a 
range of classes, at the outset, and got to know a varied group of teachers. We 
then spent a full day with each of eight teachers of core academic subjects, 
chosen to constitute a sample diverse in age, gender, race, experience, and 
jAiilosoiiiy. We interviewed these teachers at length after observing them. We 
used a standard, but open-ended, interview guide. We also conducted shorter 
interviews with ten other teachers in each school, chosen because they had special 
perspectives as chairs, union leaders, new teachers, and teachers in special 
education and vocational education. We chose some of the teachers for shorter 
interviews because of positions of informal leadership or because they seemed to 
have special points of view. At each school, then, we have notes on observation of 
classes and on informal conversations with teachers, as well as eight long, 
standardized interviews with teachers, and ten shorter, less formal interviews. 
There is a total of sixty^four long and eighty short interviews with teachers. 

At the same time, the team for the administrative study was interviewing and 
spending days with administrators, head counselors, and chairs in the same schools. 
While the studies were coordinated, and data shared, E^rofessor Rossmiller will write 
separately about findings from the administrative study. After visiting each school, 
we met for long sessions to share our data with the whole project staff. The 
two-person team who had visited the school for the teacher study then wrote a 
woridng vignette describing the school's operation as an organization and detailing 
teachers' immediate work environment. Following the theoretical frame with which 
we oriented the study, these vignettes were written looking at the schools 
alternately as structural and technical, as cultural and as political systems. They 
also used a framework from the alienation literature relevant to engagement to 
consider how and whethe* teachers work was situated in a larger social context of 
meaning, how teachers were or were not able to control their woridng environment, 
and the kind and degree of social integration available in the woiicing context. 
The vignettes closed with a discussion of commonalities among all teachers, or 
subgix)ups of teachers, in the way they defined the knowledge to be learned and 
the proper roles of teachers and of students. 
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3. Two of the schools, Quincy and Ulysses S. Grant, were part of systemwide 
desegregation plans. Both drew most of their students from certain neighboihoods, 
but their tie to neighboriioods was more tenuous and they were relatively more 
diverse in student body than the other schools. 

4. Incivility, insults intended to assault pride, is one of the major corrosive 
influences frequently at work in schools serving economically poor, poorly achieving 
children. Teachers can be as hurtful to students as students can be to teachers. 
Locked in what both feel to be a demeaning situation, they sometimes take their 
anger and self-doubt out on each other in verbally destructive ways that do not 
show up in statistics. But I saw much higher rates of such behavior in much less 
depressed schools in my earlier studies, especially at Hamilton (Metz 1978b) and at 
FUlmore (Metz, 1978c), than we saw at Drew. 

5. Last summer after I had coined the term Real School and its implications for 
Real Teachers and Real Students, I was startled to attention one morning in my 
car by radio review of the movie Summer School. The plot concerns a physical 
education teacher asked to teach remedial English for the summer. A clip from 
the movie came on, and the physical education teacher demurred only to be told 
by the administrator asking him to take the job that the students were a 
disreputable and unskilled lot. So, said the administrator, you don't have to worry 
if you aren't a "real teacher, because they're not real students". (The terms real 
teacher and real student were used, but the rest of the sentence is constructed 
from a perhaps uncertain memory with my apologies to the makers of the movie.) 
The scriptwriter had chosen the same terms we had to convey the polarity of 
legitimacy and illegitimacy that surrounds the self-doubts and social denigration to 
which students and teachers are exposed in schools generally considered below par. 

6. There is a rich literature on ritual in anthropology. I do not pretend 
expertise in this literature, which the reader can find reviewed in the first chapter 
of McLaren (1986), but I think I have captured at least a part of its general thrust 
in the text. The image — if separated from the layman's use of ritual as a dead 
and useless practice — gives the reader a more vivid sense of the workings of Real 
School as we experienced them in the schools where most students were not 
college-bound. 
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Recently both policy analysts and social scientists have paid a good deal of 
attention to stresses built into teachers* roleb. Mnch of this literature emphasizes 
teachers* low status in the eyes of society and their lack of control over their 
working conditions (e.g. Ashton and Webb, 1986; Goodlad, 1984; Task Force un 
Teaching as a Profession, 1986). There has also been a good deal of attention to 
the uncertainty of teachers* work, stemming from the lack of a broadly and 
reliably effective technology and from the difficulty of judging long term effects 
on students (Ashton and Webb, 1986; Lortie, 1975). This uncertainty is intensified 
because teachers work "n isolation. Not only do they work in physical separation, 
but often they keep silent about details of their practice out of fear that 
colleagues* knowledge of their best individual techniques could lose them an 
advantage in an implicit competition for high regard among colleagues and parents 
or, alternatively, out of fear that knowledge of their practice could lead to 
collegial condemnation of their skills. Such condemnation is the more unnerving 
because it is seldom voiced to a teacher's face; consequently most teachers are 
left tincertain what judgments are made of them by their colleagues (Ashton and 
Webb, 1986). 

Analysts also repeatedly find that teachers* stress the intrinsic rewards of their 
work (Ashton and Webb, 1986; Biklen, 1983; Jackson, 1986; Lortie, 1975). Sometimes 
this stress upon intrinsic rewards is seen as a structural necessity because there are 
few extrinsic or auxilliary rewards that can be sought or increased. There is little 
promotion, while pay increments are generally automatically keyed to seniority. 
Summer vacations are given from the beginning, not eamed. Therefore, all that 
teachers can control are intrinsic rewards (Lortie, 1975). The thrust of the current 
reform movement*s proposals is toward increasing rewards for teachers other than 
those intrinsic to their classroom work, through career ladders or merit pay and 
through collegial support networks. Some reforms also would limit teachers* face 
to face contact with students (e.g. Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 1986). 

Analysts and policymakers* disquiet with the intrinsic rewards of teaching as a 
base for teachers* commitment to their work, arises in part from the difficulty of 
assessing the success that provides those rewards. It may not be clear to a 
teacher how much reward he or she deserves, that is how good a job he or she has 
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done^ Furthermore, the signs of success given by the students may be very 
ambiguous^ Conseqently, not only are the rewards available to the individual 
uncertain and unreliably related to the "actual" quality of performance, but 
intrinsic rewards are also a less than effective social tool for control of the quality 
of performance. It is relatively easy for some teachers to define reality in such a 
way as to cieate intrinsic rewards for themselves out of whole cloth in a defensive 
way, while others may have self-doubts or high standards that prevent them from 
reaping rewards to which relatively effective performance should make them 
entitled. 

Dependence on intrinsic rewards is also undercut and rendered uncertain by the 
lack of a reliable technology or technologies for craftsmanlike accomplishment of 
the woi4c* More fundamentally, teachers can not obtain the satisfaction of a job 
well done through their own efforts alone, they can obtain them only through the 
cooperation of their students— the very students they are supposed to discipline, 
lead, transform, or even reform. To rely upon intrinsic rewards in teacliing, is to 
build one's house upon shifting sands. 

It is extremely significant and too rarely noted that teachers are inherently 
dependent on their students fr.r the successful practice of their craft. Since the 
results of teaching reside in the minds and characters of the students, the students 
have ultimate control over the fruit of teachers' labors. Consequently, teachers 
who depend upon intrinsic rewards tj make their work worthwhile are extremely 
vulnerable to their students; the students ran confirm or destroy such teachers* 
sense of pride in crafl. At the same time, because it ts teachers' rRsponsibility to 
gxdde and change their students and students' responsit J*ty to obey and follow their 
teachers, such vulnerability is paradoxical and not socially acceptable. 

Both as adults relating to children and as professionals relating to clients, 
teachers are socially expected to be in control and in chiirge. To be dependent on 
clients who are children for the accomplishment of one's own success is both 
technologically paradoxical and socially demeaning. But in teaching — or any other 
kind of \»*oi4c where professionals try to change the inner states of people of lower 
status than themselves— it is inescapable. One can demand behavioral conformity 
through power alone, but to transform another person, one must have that person's 
assent and cooperation. As long as that person has any independence of mind and 
will, the professional is dependent upon his or her assent. Anyone who has had 
close contact with a child of eighteen months or older, knows that, while children 
are socially subordinate to adults, they have a sufficiency of such independence to 
make teachers' vulnerability a crucial existential reality. 

Despite this inherent relationship, students may have so many reasons to 
cooperate with teachers that an observer would never notice teachers' dependence 
upon the students. In many circumstances, even teachers may be able to dismiss it 
from consciousness. Such willing and reliable cooperation from students can stem 
from several sources. The social legitimacy of teachers' leadership may be so 
pervasive that a student senses that none ooperat ion would bring the anger of many 
significant others Jown upon him or her. A form of this legitimacy particularly 
common in childhood inheres in many young people's innocent inability to imagine 
the viability of a disobedient, defiant, or indifferent posture in a relationship with 
an adult outside their family who is in a position of legitimate authority. More 



pragmatically, high school students may be consistently cooperative with teachers 
bscaiise they exert control over rewards students are eager to seek* 

The rewards and punishments attendant upon students* cooperation with their 
teachers are neither constant nor randomly distributed among the population. At 
the high school level, especially, they are closely related to the social class of the 
child. Since American schools are heavily segregated according to social class as 
well as rrre, whole student bodies differ radically in the rewairds they anticipate 
from cooperating with teachers. Collective attitudes and expectations reenforce 
individual ones. In consequence, teachers* vulnerability in the face of their 
students* interpretation of the role school and its teachers play in their lives varies 
widely according to the social class of school populations. The effects of social 
class variation in schools on teachers' experiences in those schools have been too 
little studied. 

This paper is based upon data from a year long study of high school teachers in 
eight "ordinary" high schools that differ in social class. It first explores teachere' 
feelings and attitudes related to the vulnerability created by their dependence on 
students. It then looks at how that dependence had quite different practical 
consequences for teachers who worked in settings where the social class of the 
students differed. 



THE DATA 

The research for this paper was part of the work of the Nalional Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools. As part of its project on The Effects of the School as 
a Workplace on Teachers' Engagement, for which I was principal investigator, we 
observed, interacted with, and formally interviewed a set of teachers in high 
schools spread across the social class spectrum. We wanted to learn how these 
terchers understood the nature, of the teaching task, and how the setting of the 
school helped them or hinde. ed them in doing their work. We were ultimately 
interested in the ways in which the school settings around teachers support or 
undercut their engagement in the process of teaching. 

Accordingly, I chose eight "ordinary" high schools, that is schools that did not 
have major innovations related to teachers* work, to visit and study. We visited 
each school in teams, spendiijg more than two weeks, and a total of about thirty 
person days in each school. All the schools were in midwestem metropolitan 
areas. Six were public schools and two were Catholic* Of the six public schools, 
two were in high, two in middle, and two in low SES areas. One school, Quincy, 
v;as in a small industrial city, drawing mostly middle income students not bound for 
college, but with some diversity. (All of the names for the schools are 
pseudonyms.) One school, Charles Drew, was in a very poor, all black section of 
one of the ten largest cities, which we call The Metropolis. The rest of the schools 
were in and around one of the thirty largest cities in the country, which we call 
The City. Two, Maple Heights and Cherry Glen, were in suburbs where the 
population was highly educated and a large proportion held professional or 
managerial jobs. Pinehill was in a blue collar suburb, with a student body roughly 
like Quincy's. Ulysses S. Grant was in a changing area of The City where income 
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was low, though not as low as in the neighborhood surrounding Charles Drew in The 
Metropolis. The two Catholic schools were in the City. At St. Augustine^s, the 
student body was large and predominantly middle class, while at St. Theresa's, it 
was small and predominantly working class. 

In each of the eight schools we studied, we met with the principal and collected 
a set of documents about the school ranging from student tests scores to faculty 
and student handbooks and the master schedule for teachers. We then visited the 
classes of six students, half underclassmen and half upperclassmen, with one high, 
one middle, and one low achiever in each group of three. We thus saw a range of^ 
classes> at the outset, and got to know a varied group of teachers. We then speitf 
a full day with each of eight teachers of core academic subjects, chosen to 
constitute a sample diverse in age, gender, race, experience, and fdiilosophy. We 
interviewed these teachers at length after observing them. We used a standard, 
but op)en-ended, interview guide. We also conducted shorter interviews with ten 
other teachers in each school, chosen because they had special perspectives as 
chairs, union leaders, informal faculty leaders, new teachers, and teachers in 
special education and vocational education. At each school, then, we have notes on 
observation of classes and on informal conversations with teachers, as well as eight 
long, standardized interviews with teachers, and ten shorter, less formal 
interviews. There is a total of sixty-four long and eighty short interviews with 
teachers, for a total of one hxandred forty^four teacher interviews. 

While our fieldworlc in each school was too brief to be genuinely ethnographic, 
the strength of the design lay in its comparative potential. We attended classes 
and interviewed teachers in situations that were formally par^lel across the eight 
diverse schools. We could see their differences in clear relief. 

It is probable that there are biases in our sample. All the schools are in two 
midwestem states, states where high school curriculum and evaluation is relatively 
lightly regulated by the state. Because these were midwestem states, most 
students are in public or parochial schools. No school served a really elite 
clientele, approaching the upper class, even though Cherry Glen is well up among 
the ten highest income school districts in its state. It serves three separately 
incorporated commtinities, of which one. Glen Hollow, is a genuinely wealthy 
enclave. Charles Drew comes closer to the opposite extreme. It was in a really 
poor, racially isolated area. 

While we tried to find a large and a small school in each of our four categories, 
there was rather little variation in size among the schools. None of the schools 
were larger than two thousand students. Giily two were smaller than one thousand: 
suburban M^ple Heights with about seven hundred fifty, and tiny St. Theresa's with 
about two hundred fifty students. 

Four schools refused our request for permission to study them. They were 
evenly spread across our categories — one high, one middle, one low income public 
school, and one blue collar Catholic School. The eight schools that did give us 
permission to visit seemed to us to be schools where principals felt fairly secure. 
Perhaps only such principals would give permission for three weeks of visits by a 
team from a place with the imposing title, "The National Center on Effective 
Secondary Schools." It takes some security to find such visits more challenging than 



intimidating. In comparison to middle schools I had studied in earlier work where 
my own profile was much lower, I found relations between principals and teachers 
better than average in these schools— although there were still some significant 
tensions in this relationship in some of the schools. The reader should assume, 
nonetheless, that these were schools where principals were relatively confident. 
They thought their schools would not be hurt by outsiders taking a fairly close look 
at classroom practice and by outsiders listening to teachers whom they selected 
themselves. 

There was also some bias in our selection of teachers to observe for a day and 
interview. We made a conscious decision, since we were studying conditions 
affecting teachers* engagement, not to study teachers who seemed to us to be 
incompetent, after seeing their classes when following students* schedules. We 
reasoned that a teacher who can not handle the subject matter or the demands of 
classroom management is facing such strong alienating influences, that other 
factors affecting engagement would be overwhelmed. We tried not to exclude 
teachers who seemed discontent or in some way alienated from our sample, but 
since alienation can lead to incompetence, as well as the reverse, we doubtless 
xmdersampled alienated teachers. Furthermore, individual teachers had the freedom 
to refuse to be observed and intervif \ and some of our candidates for alienated 
respondents did turn us down. 

Our sample thxjs is biased tc .chers who feel relatively productive and 

take a positive attitude toward the. ^hool enviionments. It certainly is in no 
wcy proportionally representative of teachers across the country. Its ability to 
inform us about teachers in general lies in the lessons we learned about how 
processes in the school and the classroom can affect teachers* personal responses to 
their work. We can not speak to the frequency with which the varied processes 
that we saw occur. We can illuminate the nature of social processes surrounding 
teachers* work and show the coherence of certain social patterns. 



THE PERSONAL IMPACT ON TEACHERS OF DEPENDENCE ON STUDENTS 

As we talked with teachers, the abstractions of the uncertainty of teaching and 
of the lack of a reliably effective technology appeared in the form of human 
experience, often of poignantly painful human experience. I used two portraits to 
convey that pain in an opening for an article for an educational newsletter for 
practitioners and policymakers in which I painted the scene surrounding, the 
quotations in more vivid colors than is usually appropriate in a scholarly paper : 



A pretty young teacher from a European coruntry, is teaching for a 
year in the comfortable midwestem suburb of Maple Heights* where 
over three quarters of the students will go to college, many to 
prestigious ones. She perches uneasily on her chair to be questioned 
by an American researcher. Asked where it is easier to teach, she 
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hesitates and says a comparison is haxd to make. 1 have wonderful 
thii^ here", she saysy "many more facilities* The gym is much 
nicer. I have a tape recorder* and a filmstrip machine in my own 
classroom (for foreign language instruction]. I have access to a 
videotape player any time I want it. But I have been disappointed to 
find the students are just as laxy here. They come to class already 
tired. The first year students especially want to know if we are going 
to do something fun today. Fun, always fun they want. I fiind this 
pazzling because I am a serious person and I expect some seriousness 
from them." 



Asked wbefber teacliers in her home country encourage their cfaidren 
to be teachers, ^e becomes reflective. "No, I think not," she says, 
"because the job is never ending.... You are never finished, never 
have a weekrad to youxself." Her voice grows quiet and 
contemplative and she gradually starts ^seaking almost to betself as 
die says, "You are never at peace, always questioning yourself about 
whether you did something right. Addng whether there is a better 
way. Whether the teaching you have done is really good quality. You 
never know ^^ther you have done a good job or not. You question 
yourself all the time." She shakes her head as she considers such a 
job for her child, does not yet exist, and rays softly "No, I 

wouldn^". 



On another day, not far away, in a poor neig^iboshood of The City, 
for which Maple Heights serves as a bedroom community, at Ulysses S. 
Grant Hig^ School a seasoned social studies teacher talks to the same 
researcher, who is visiting his classes. He is eager to teU about the 
plans he has developed to get complex concepts across to his freeman 
and jtmior students in i^omii^ days. Despite his careful planning, <ks 
sbe watches classes the researcher finds to be thoughtfully presentefi, 
interesting, and even absorfaing from her own pex^)ective, students sdt 
passively. The teacher says that, often, as he gets well started on a 
lesson he has planned with thcni^t and care he watches stixlents^ 
heads submde on their desks, one by one. On other days, sOuie clase? 
become restless and he can barely keep order. In answer to the 
questions of her interview he says: 



YouVe got to have a relationship where you*re fair and they can 
tmst you* And [they] can have some success. They feel theyre 
getting some progress here, therefore the guy must knbw what hc*8 
doing... 



[They have to trust you to have control,] that somebody isn't going 
to walk over you, that kind of thing. So in the first hour [this 
morning, when I said to that stxident] Time out. Get out of here!', I 
hope they could see that we're getting at something worthy here. 



TWc isnt just Mickey Mouse... I think that generates trust rather than 
This guy*8 a ph^vney; we're not doing anything here.' A truet that 
comes from a petson wtiot^ serious. 



YouH/e got to get into your subject, youSre got to get impassioned 
about it. And that's sometimes ^liiere I lose my temper. When 
somebody goofs off, I just cant stand that. I called a kid a ddthead 
once. 'Get out of here. I dcmt want to see you*' and so forth 'JesuB 
Christ...'and so forth* And I was quite sincere. And so I think that 
fauikis up a regazd, an ethical appeal that youSre got to have." 



Later, asked to compare his \7Qtk to that of relatives and friends, 
Mr. Voig^ sayn that in bustness, "there% mure recognition. Teachers 
have a need for some^ Nobody knows wbst they're doing. And that^ 
a stniggle. 'Do I amount to anything?' You cant tell me a lot cf us 
doot go through that once in a Middle.... Outside, in bisineas and so 
forth* pexfaaps there^ more chance to achieve some specific thii^ that 
pec^e see.' 



But when «J)e interviewer foUpws up that comment by addng if he 
ever thou^t of leaving teaching,' he says firmly, 'No. No. That^ what 
I do." 



Adoed when he heais the word teacher, what image comes to mind 
Mr. Voig^t says, 1t% some one who puebes some one else to change. 
You're confronting some aoe else with the way it is and make them 
come to terms with that, presenting the possibility of change. It 
certainly isat some one who is just feeding some more information to 
somebody else. lt% 'What are you doing to do with this? How are 
you gping to deal with that?'.... It can be a kind of an abrasive 
thing. And ii takes some skill to get that dcxie." 

I chose these quotations because these two teachers expressed the painful 
consequences uf the dilemmas of teaching so vividly, but also because their 
different circumstances convey the universality of the dileninr^as. Nonetheless, the 
dilemma is far more intensely experienced by teachers whose studemts do not want 
to cooperate with regular school agendas or who can not do the woric well because 
of lack of skill. The lower the social class of the stude*it body of a school, the 
higher the proportion of such children. When children who are unable or unwilling 
to learn what teachers* have to teach come to dominate the classroom, teachers* 
dilemmas become acute. 

By no means all the teachers spoke to us openly of the dilemma of their 
dependence upon students. Especially in the three schools— Cherry Glen, Maple 
Heights, and St. Augustine's— where most students were realistically headed for 
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college, skillful teachers often received good enough performance and cooperation 
from their students and accomodated to uncertainties well enough so that the issue 
receded to the back of their consciousness. In the other five schools, while there 
were clearer signs of the painful dilemma of teachers' dependency, teachers 
defended themselves against it in a number of ways. 

Some anesthetized themselves successfully-most of the time — like a resigned 
science teacher from Ulysses S. Grant, an urban school in a low Income, racially 
mixed, deteriorating neighboriiood. Asked to think about the best and worst things 
in the last week, she had this to say: 

Mrs. Gardinen Well, I really don't know how to answer that. My 
days, I don't feel are out of the ordinary. Every day is pretty much 
the same. You find success when the experiment goes well or the 
kids are busy. The busier they are, the more they must be enjoying 
what they are doing. If you have greater feedback, this type of 
thing, then you feel successful. If I don't— now today was OK. It 
really wasn't that bad, but there have been days where it is just like 
pulling teeth and you feel very discouraged. 

Interviewer: Has the last week been average? 



Mrs. Gardinen It's been average. You have some days and you 
have just one class on some of those days. The test I gave (my 
advanced class] last Friday ended up being very discoiaraging. The 
period had hardly started when they wers handing these papers [in] 
which showed total lack of study. You don't want to take it 
personally, but you are immediately thinking, "I didn't handle this 
material right." For some reason I didn't motivate them or whatever 
it was. When you think about it and you look over the test, and you 
think about the past years, you realize it's not really your fault. 
They are not doing anything. Most of che kids told me when I went 
up to them personally [and asked] "What was wrong here? What 
happened?" "Well, I didn't study, Mrs. Gardiner; I had to work," or "I 
forgot all about it", or "The fight was on."... I suppose you are 
looking for something to make you feel a little better when the whole 
class fails a test. 



"I can't really think of anything gigantic..,. Tn fact it's been pretty 
routine. I'm not depressed. I'm not burned out. Really, if anything, 
it's going above average as far as I'm concerned, but there are days 
that are not as nice as other days, because you don't feel 
successful." 



Some teachers defend themselves with a passive withdrawal of effort, while 
others express an active cynicism like this man who teaches at Pinehill High 
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School, in a suburb of The City where most parents had never attended college and 
about half the students also would not. Asked how his ideas about teaching 
compared to those of other teachers in the school, he said; 



Mr. Evens: We've got some teachers here who think that their 
teaching job is going to save the world. They are world-savers. And 
if they don't save the world, they'll probably jump off the edge of a 
cliff. Then, of course, we've got some teachers who don't give a rat's 
ass about anything. And then, of coiorse, probably a whole bunch who 
come in-between on the scale. I think I come somewhere right 
in-between. 



I like my job, but it's not going to save the world. You see kids, 
wave hello, say good-by. We've got some teachers, they actually think 
they are saving the world. I know better. 



Intervipwen What do you think they mean by saving the world? 



Mr. Evens: I'm trying to find some words to describe it. They're 
here at six-thirty and they don't leave until five o'clock at night, and 
they always dragging nine thousand tons of books home, and all this 
sort of stuff. And when kids leave in June, they say, "goodbye", but 
they have the feeling that "my job is the most important job in the 
world". Now, maybe that's the right attitudee to have, I don't know, 
but I don't have that particular attitude. 



Cause I don't think that I have that great of an effect on kids. 
But I think they think they have that great of an effect on kids that, 
you know, they take their job, in my estimation too seriously. It's 
important, obviously, but I don't think it's that important. 

Interviewer: What do you mean by having an effect on kids? I'd like 
to talk about that a little bit, because you said you've learned 
better.... 



Mr. Evens: Did you ever have biology? 



Interviewer: Yes, in high school. 



Mr. Evens: You had biology in high school. What did you learn 
about biology in high school that helped you later on in life? 
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Interviewer: Well, I don^t know. 



Mr. Evens: I can't think of a thing. I think biology is probably one 
of the most laseless courses in the world. What do you remember 
about biology! Now, if you're going to go on to be a biologist, or 
perhaps a doctor, maybe in teh health field, maybe something like 
that would help you. What Vm trying to say is that some teachers 
think that their subject matter is so godly important that if these kids 
don't get this idea that Pm trying to put across, they're not going to 
be better people, and they won't grow up to be good citizens, and 
mothers and fathers and productive people in the commianity. 



Interviewer; What effect do you think you're having by teaching the 
subjects that you're teaching? 



Mr. Evens; Very little. Very little. Maybe on down the road. But 
^ ta^ow that if I would give the kids a test on what I taught six weeks 
ago, they'd all flunk it. [Emphasis added] 

Other teachers who found their jobs difficvilt admitted to no self-doubt at all. 
They blamed the travails of teaching on specific others, on students, on parents, or 
on administrators. They did this sometimes, even in what seemed viable, though 
not easy, circumstances. Mr. Marsch was boiling over with rage at students and 
parents when I interviewed him. He taught at Mr. Evens's Pinehill, in a suburb 
where incomes were modest but adequate and the overwhelmingly white population 
stable, while only eleven percent of students who took standardized tests in the 
eighth grade scored in the bottom quartile on standardized tests and thirty-eight 
percent scored in the top quartile. He began expressing his anger and went on at 
some length before I began the formal interview or could turn on my recorder. 
Though he seemed to me to teach only for a few minutes in each class with the 
groups of students who had started his semester length course only a little while 
earlier, he saw it differently; 

Mr. Marsch: This semester it's been really strange. [In] practically 
every one of my classes, with the exception of my ninth hour seniors, 
they walk in, they sit down, they listen, I teach. I haven't done that 
for a long time.... But it's not typical. Had you been here last 
semester and seen my classes, you would have seen the difference. 



Interviewer; What do they do? What keeps you from walking in and 
teaching? 

Mr. Marsch; Weii, it*s their attitude. I was just talking to a girl. 
She couldn't understand why she failed (first semester]. Wall she 
would walk in and sit down— and she's typical of many of the students 



here, at least thirty, forty percent. I would be explaining something 
to them up in the front of the class, and she would be turning around 
talking to her friend about her date last night. And when Pd say, 
»0K, Sharon, pay attention,* she'd turn around and in effect say, 'Don't 
bother me with your dumb-assed education bit. I'm more interested 
about what happened last night.' 



And that's the attitude. Well, if you have an attitude like that, 
you can imagine what it's like walking into six classes in a day's time 
and listening to that boring teacher talk about academic stuff that 
you could care less about. And as a result, a million things can 
happen. Not paying attention, flunking tests, not doing a justifiable 
effort on any given assignment. Etc. etc. etc. etc. And ultimately 
faUure for the course. ... 



Then you get into your problem where the kid is thrown out of the 
classroom because his language and behavior becomes unbearable. And 
then they end up in our Freezer [inschool suspension]. 

I'll show you my gradebook from last semester. Our absentee rate 
is just incredible. One student came up to me, couldn't understand 
why he had flunked. He had missed forty-two classes. Half of them 
unexcused. Just not come to class. That's not typical of flunkees, 
but it's no:- rare by any stretch of the imagination. If you opened up 
my gradebook and you looked at the 'a' for kids who are absent, then 
out of a class of twenty-five kids the page is just nothing but 'a' all 
over." 



[Asked about his aims for his classes and the relationship he built 
with them, Mr. Marsch said:] The low levels you have to work on the 
social problem. Just getting them to understand that, 'Hey, accept 
the other person's point of view. You might completely disagree with 
it. OK, but at least listen and accept it.' 



They'll have the attitude that, 'He's an adiUt. What the hell does 
he know?' 



Why should they listen to me, because they probably go home at 
night and the old lady's telling the kid to get lost because stie's 
shacking up with some other guy. And the Idd doesn't know up from 
down. So no one listens to her, why the hell should she listen to her 
mother or you, the teacher? That's what you face. And it's very 
difficult to get to the kid. 
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These teachers* words convey some sense of teachers* experience of the problems 
of uncertainty and an unreliable technology as well as the problems of control 
inherent in teachers* dependence on students. As some of the teachers quoted 
make very clear, many teachers hold themselves fully responsible for the effects of 
their efforts, even though they can not fully control that work because it consists 
in transforming the minds and perhaps the characters of their students. As the 
European teacher said so clearly, it is even impossible to know whether one has 
done a good job, whether the quality of one's own work is good. Its result is 
buried in the minds, characters, and bodies of one hundred or more young people. 
Whether they have actually learned is difficult to see-^tests notwithstandirig— and 
whether they have or have not, as Mrs. Gardiner says, in attempting to njassure 
herself, it is difficult to know what share of the credit or the blame should be 
assigned to the teacher and what to the student. 



Furthermore, as Mr. Evens tells us, teaching is future-^jriented worir. If teachers 
are really to accomplish their ends, then the students must perform vi'sil or act 
with wisdom and integrity, not just during the year they spend in the teachers* 
classes, but over the many years of their further educational careers and theij- 
future lives. The results of teachers* craftsmanship, the product of the daily wot^c 
which the vast majority of the teachers we talked with set at the center of thejr 
careers, is like a seed buried in the ground. But teachers do not have control ovfir 
whether the ground is watered and fertilized; the students — and all the many other 
people and influences they encountei^-control the conditions under which the seed 
can grow. Worse, in modem mobile communities the garden metaphor breaks down 
because the ground is not fixed or stable; the plants are mobile. They are 
scattered beyond the teachers* ken before the seed can do more than barely 
sprout. 



Some teachers protect themselves from this uncertainty by ceasing to care about 
the plants that come up; they scarcely ever: look to see if any green is showing 
above the ground. Others, like Mr. Marsch, find it barely worth the effort to 
scatter seed. 



TEACHERS* DEPENDENCE ON STUDENTS FOR A SENSE OF THEIR OWN CRAFTSMANSHI 

Consistent with the emphasis in the literature upon the importance of intrinsic 
rewards, we were impressed with teachers* emphasis upon the woric itself as they 
talked about their woridng lives. Asked what were the best and worst things that 
had happened the previous week, the most common responses concerned a class or 
an individuals learning that had gone well or poorly-or a relationship with a 
student in the same way. 



Tliough uiost teachers did not volunteer statements of uncertainty concerning the 
effects of their teaching on students as direct as those quoted, the importance of 
students a*? the objects who contain the evidence on which teachers must build 
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their own sense of craftsmanship was made vivid in their answers to a question 
asking them to name the most satisfying experience o? their whole career. There 
was more consensus in answer to this question than in response to any other. A 
majority of those questioned told of some convincing evidence of students having 
learned in answer to this question. Many named students who wrote, called, or 
returned as adults to thank them for an effect oi. their lives or simply to 
compliment them for a good co'irse. They also spoke of encountering former 
students ^^ho were now sucr**ssfully pursuing careers. 

Teachers of freshmen and sophomores were less often rewaided by returning 
students than were those who worked with upperclassmen, but some of ther. found 
rewards in the success or compliments of former students as thev pitjgressed into 
their last years of high school. 

The frequent mention of the rare event of seeing or hearing from adults who 
har^ been students many years ago as the most satisfying part of a career 
underscored the lack of experie ces confirming teachers* competence in their 
ordinary round of life. Although a student's success at some task or new insight 
migh* be the best evr^nt in a week, current students were not fully competent to 
testify to teachers* efficacy. It was jnly when students became adults that they 
had progressed far enough for the effects of teachers' efforts to be fully 
confirmed. Furthermore, while changes in students were the fniit of teachers' 
labors, and students were the beneficiaries and in a sense the best observers of 
those changes, only as adults did they become fully credible jxxiges of educational 
quality. Teachers of underclassmen, had to make do with half a loaf in the 
testimonials of juni'^rs and seniors or young college-goers about the effects of their 
early high school w.. "k. 

The Effects of the Social Class of Student B( x3ies on Teachers' Judgments of 
Their Effectiveness 

The satisfactions of students' later accomplishments were very unevenly 
distributed among schools in the metropolitan areas where our eight schools were 
located. Those who sent many graduates to college provided teachers with a much 
richer CDp from which some might return to show themselves as successes than did 
those most of whose students went straight from school to the factory floor, the 
office steno pool, the infantry, or the unemployment lines. Yet the talent, skill, 
and dedicated effort of the teachers was not necessarily at all related to these 
destinations of their students. 

^ There was only a slight overlap in the futures awaiting students at our highest 
SZS schools and those awaiting students at our lowest SES ones. As a result, 
teachers' criteria for what constituted satisfaction in signs of craftsmanship 
diverged between schools. For example, Ms. Etude, at Cheny Glen, in an affluent 
suburb, told us she wac pleased when a former student who has become a Broadway 
producer took the trouble to call to tell her that she played a role in his success. 
Both Ms. North and Ms. Colwin, at Charles Drew located in a desperately poor 
neighborhood, mentioned encountering a fori/^er student as a doctor in a hospital as 
the most satisfying experience . their careers. Each was thrilled simply to learn 
that one of her students hjs bee ;mf- professional, a doctor, so..nething that might 
well be taken for granted by Che^xy Glen teachers where most students go to 
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college and a large proportion of parents are professionals. 

Not only did teachers come to adjiist their ideas of success as they faced 
different group outcomes at different schools, many also adjusted their sense of 
responsibility for students^ accomplishments. The principal at Charles Drew 
complained that some teachers would say "I taught it. Pve done all I can; it's up 
to them, not me, whether they learn it." She chastized such teachers, telling them 
they could not claim to have taught material unless they taught it in a manner 
that induced students to learn it. We saw more teachers who had withdrawn into 
cynicism or venial passing of time in class at the low SES schools than at the 
middle SES schools and more at the middle SES ones than at the high SES ones. 
Those who did not withdraw often switched their goals, seeing success in the 
passing of competency tests, that tested low level skills, in the mere fact of 
graduation even with a tenuous record, or in a few students rettoming to class 
attendance and reasonably steady clas^t>om effort as a result of the teacher's 
intense pe" ^nal relationships with them. 

The teachers we talked with found their own worth affected by the 
accomplishments of the schools students as wholes, but even more by that of their 
own students as a group. In each school, there was at least minimal competition 
for and jealousy over the school's stronger students^ These students' interests, 
abilities, and performance not only made teaching easier, they gave an impression 
that the teacher had d( ne a better job. At several schools, resulting competition 
was tempered by informal agreements that all teachers should teach at least one 
section of the school's lower achievers. Access to strong middle achievers wais also 
evened out at several schools. The very strongest students, especially 
upperclassmen, still often went to wh^t were perceived to be the best teachers, 
thus creating a self-fulfilling prophesy. 

The performance of both individual students and whole student bodies reflected 
not only their skills but their willingness to be cooperative with and engaged in the 
academic work of the school. That willingness varied with the social class of the 
students. It affected teachers' sense of craft at least as much as did students' 
skills and aspirations. It will be easier to discuss the ways in which the outlook of 
whole faculties was affected by the performance of student bodies as wholes after 
looking at teachers' struggles with their responsibility to control and direct students 
in the context of their dependence on them. 



THE PARADOX OF TEACHERS' AUTHORITY OVER 

AND DEPENDENCE ON THEIR STUDENx. 

Because teachers' work consists in creating rather complex changes in children's 
cognitive understandings and skills, on the one hand, and changes in their 
developing characters, on the other, it is nearly impossible for the teacher to be 
effective without at least passive acquiescence from the students. To be fully 
effective, a teacher needs each student's hearty cooperation. Furthermore, students 
are responsive to each other as well as to teachers, and classrooms are small and 
crowded spaces. Teachers can not be effective with some of their students, if 
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others are engaging in activities designed to distract them or to disrupt the 
lesson. 



Consequently, teachers* ability to control the class enoughto get attention to the 
task, and their ability to win assent for active cooperation with actual learning 
from each student, are crucial parts of teaching. The common sense way in which 
most members of our society, and most educators with them, think about this issue 
is not one of teachers* dependence on students for their cooperation, but of 
teachers* duty to control and engage their classes. It is one of the universals of 
human societies that children have a duty to obey adults. Certainly, the society 
condemns both teacher and students if teachers are not firmly in control of their 
classes. Principals also expect such control. Lack of such control is the fiist and 
most likely cause for i principal to seek to assist or to discipline a teacher. 

Net only must teachers control their charges, they also are responsible for 
setting the agenda for the efforts they make. Teachers, not students, are given 
responsibility for deciding what students should learn, how they should learn it, and 
how fast they should assimilate it. An audience of parents, employers, and college 
admissions officers, knows what should be taught, in what way, and to what 
standard of accomplishment if teacher and students are to be considered 
competent. In this view, a teacher who does not determine what vill be done and 
see that it is done, because the wishes of the students are different, is simply not 
skilled in the art of teaching. It is part of that art to see that students cooperate 
with teachers* directives and that they learn material in which they may have no 
spontaneous interest. 

If we look analytic allys rather than evaluatively, at the relationship of teachers 
and students, however, the situation looks a little different. While teachers 
certainly vary in the personal skill with which they elicit students* cooperation and 
interest, there is much more to the relationship than tblc skill. There are more 
students than there are adults in a school, UltiTTi::,tely, the teachers* control 
depends upon winning the students* assent. St.^lents may be dominated, 
intimidated, bribed, or cajoled, but in the end, they decide whether to grant the 
teacher control. Fifty years ago, Willard Waller (1965 [1932]), writing about small 
town schools most of us now consider part of an idyllic past, described the fragility 
of teachers* control in those schools and the desperate concentration of young 
teachers upon the primary task of controlling their charges. 

Waller understood that students are always potentially able to break away from 
the control of adults. That control is a social construction that is constantly 
fragile and constantly rebuilt. While the individual teacher builds it within the 
single classroom, he or she does so within the framework of society*s structural 
supports and cultural meanings. If those do not support the teacher's individual 
efforts, the teacher's ultimate dependence on the assent of the many students 
surrounding him or her will rapidly become visible. 

Writing shortly after Waller, Chester Barnard (1962 [1938]), an executive in the 
telephone company, propounded a classic analysis of authority that makes this 
dilemma plain. Barnard defines authority as the acceptance of a command by a 
subordinate. He argues that subordinates will give such acceptance when a 
command furthers the common goals or values around which an organization 
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centers, as the subordinate understands those purposes (ppJ63-174). In other words, 
even persons, like teachers, with societal legitimacy behind their commands, can 
expect subordinates to inspect their commands for consistency with the 
organizational purposes that justify them. If the commands seem to be inconsistent 
with those goals, or if they ask more personal sacrifice than that agreed upon 
between the organization and the relevant group of subordinates, obedience may not 
be forthcoming. 

It is the perspective of the subordinate on the validity of the command and the 
superordinate's definition of the enterprise that determines action. Put differently, 
any one in charge in a relationship of authority can exert control only if 
subordinates agree that the directives given are sensible and reasonable means to 
agreed upc ^nds or are expressions of common values or other bases of authority 
in a social order. Ultimately, superordinates are dependent upon subotxiinates* 
willingness to cooperate. Since adolescents are at a period of life, when they are 
investigating the limits and possibilities of social arrangements, they are especially 
likely to test their elders* directives. Teachers more than most bureaucratic 
superordinates will feei the force of their dependence on their subordinates. 

This paradoxical dependence of teachers upon students w they must control 
and for whom they must set tasks that students have little desire to perform was a 
fact of life in the schools of 1930 as much as those of 1990. It is a classic, 
though not a frequently discussed, problem in the teacher's role. However, while it 
is always present in principle, the likelihood that students will act to make 
teachers feel their dependence or force them to shape their commands to students* 
desires varies across time and across groups of students. Students may be more or 
less disposed to cooperate with teachers and teachers may have more or fewer 
resources with which to win their cooperation. There is good evidence that the 
problematic character of teachers* authority over high school students has been 
increasing since World War II and deteriorating noticeably within the last few years 
(Hum, 1985). Furthermore, the problem is much more severe in schools that serve 
poor children, and in teachers* relationships with students not planning to attend 
college, especially those who doubt their ability to find work as well. 

Many scholarly and literary descriptions of school life describe the complexity 
and difficulty of the task of winning students' assent to learning in a variety of 
tim'2s and places. However, because the public and their peers consider good 
control a necessary quality of a good teacher, most teachers find it difficult to 
discuss their travails in winning students* commitment to their efforts. In our 
interviews, a question on how difficult it was to get students* cooperation generally 
drew short, upbeat answers. But in other parts of the interview, these teachers 
might talk at length about what were in fact efforts to win students* cooperation, 
which was by no means easily forthcoming. Furthermore, when asked whether they 
changed what or how they taught in order to get students to cooperate, the 
majority of teachers answered in the affirmative. Often teachers said in essence, 
"of course." They defined this adjustment as flexible teaching strategy, not as 
difficulty in controlling students. 

Teachers have very limited resources with which to persuade unwilling students 
to accomodate to them. While teachers have a measure of authority from their 
adult status and their legitimation by the institution of the school, students will 
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always challenge and test that authority in face to face relations. In an earlier 
study (Metz, 1978), I explored this process at length. Successful authority in a 
school setting rests upon teachers* and students* agreement that their efforts 
together lead to the education of the students. The legitimacy of the school and 
its staffs authority rests upon its contribution to students* education. Students will 
test teachers* academic and social competence and the relevance of their 
commands to educational ends. Teachers who pzss these tests will receive 
considerable cooperation from students who are seeking an education. But, while 
students will fairly v^v- rsally grant the societal legitimacy of teachers* I'oles and 
the good faith of tl.ose who play them competently and fairly, they may not 
themselves value education in and of itself and so they may not be willing to 
expend any effort in its pursuit. 

Teachers must then turn to ways of providing students something in exchange for 
their cooperation. Those heading for college or for work requiring a diploma, at 
least value education for its contribution to these desired ends. Within that 
framework, in schools where students are heading for college, good grades are a 
powerful reward for cooperation for many, though not all, students. Where students 
at least want a diploma, passing grades bring some reward. But where students do 
not plan college and have few occupational hopes for which grades or even 
graduation will provide assistance, teachers* have a limited stock of rewards to 
give. 

Michael Sedlak and his colleagues (1986) have vividly described the increasing 
lack of tangible rewards for students available to schools whose clienteles want 
only to graduate. John Ogbu (1978, 1987) has described the discouragement of 
minority students who fear — on the basis of others* experience — that not even 
graduation will get them a job. The princif)al of Ulysses S. Grant, one of our 
schools, located in a poor racially mixed area, gave an account that illustrated this 
problem. He told us, in frustration, of a conversation with a black student about 
to drop out. When the principal urged the boy to stay in school for the sake of 
his earning potential, the boy asked cynically why he should do so when his three 
older brothers, all with diplomas, were all unemployed. 

If teachers can not command obedience with authority or barter it with an 
exchange of goods, what about coercion? Isn*t it their right to demand obedience 
and cooperation and to punish those who don*t give it to them? In theory it is. 
But increasing legal limitations on schools* use of coercive sanctions, from paddling 
to suspension, are well known. Furthermore, even when such sanctions are freely 
available, they must be sparingly applied, or they lose their effect on day to day 
interaction. Fear of possible coercion is a more effective curb to action than 
coercion itself. Finally, coercion is more helpful in preventing some disruptive 
actions than in generating active cooperation. 

Given teachers* limited resources for control over students, they must adjust 
both their strategies for control over order and civility and their strategies for 
instruction to the resources they have available to induce cooperation in both 
realms. In fieldwork done twenty years ago this year, in junior tiigh schools with 
diverse student bodies, I noted that the same individual teachers used very 
different methods for controlling behavior and for instruction in classes at different 
track levels. Students pushed them into these adjustments (Metz, 1978, pp. 
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91-120). Similarly, political scientist, Edward Morgan (1977) noted very different 
patterns of control and initruction, that indirectly teach different conceptions of 
citizenship, depending upon the social class of a school and the track level of its 
students. Colin Lacey (1970), in an English grammar school and David Hargreaves 
(1967) in an English secondary modem school also noted the interaction of students* 
class background and their track level in shaping their cooperation and teachers* 
strategies of control. Concentrating on students* side of issues of classroom 
diligence and cooperativeness, Frances Schwartz (1981) found very different 
classroom dynamics in working class schools depending upon the track level to 
which students were assigned. Track level seems to reflect and shape students* 
aspirations and hopes for adult status, and thus the rewards they hope to get from 
school, in ways that may work with or against their class background, making them 
like or different from other students in a school. 

There is some evidence, that teachers* resources for control have been weakening 
over the last twenty ye^rs. Chiistopher Hum (1985) has recently argued that such 
a change has been taking place with increasing legal constraints over teachers* and 
schools coercive powers by courts and legislatures. Furthermore, as the economy 
ceases to grow and opportunities for children of the woridng class, especially, not 
only cease to be expansionary, but actually begin to look bleaJcer than their 
parents* prospects at a similar age, cooperation with schooling ceases to promise 
these young people utilitarian gains. As Sedlak and his colleagues (1986) point out, 
the justification for schooling for the vast majority of students in this country has 
always been cast in terms of its rewards in better and more rewarding 
employment. As that poromise fades, so does students* willingness to be subordinate 
to school officials and teachers. 

A spate of recent studies of high schools has found classroom patterns in which 
teachers find it necessary to turn to negotiation (McNeil, 1986), treaties (Powell et 
al, 19S6) or corrupt contracts (Boyer, 1983) with students, as varying authors have 
recently labeled teachers* bargaining with students for their cooperation. Teachers 
lessen their demands for academic work, for time on task, or for conformity in 
return for students* cooperation. Teachers thus generate resources for exchange, by 
failing to enforce the rules or to make demands that students know they have the 
legitimate right to make. McNeil (1986) gives the fullest analysis of this process, 
showing how students* unwillingness to put out effort leads teachers to make fewer 
demands but also to make the work less interesting as they simplify it. Students 
have even less reason to become engaged with it and a downward spiral ensues. 

Sedlak and his colleagues (1986) summarize a recent flood of descriptions of 
schools that have documented such arrangements. We saw the kind of negotiations 
described by these authors most clearly in our blue collar schools. Such bar^gains, 
in which reduced academic demands are exchanged for order and minimal academic 
effort, seem to reflect conditions in the broad middle band of society where 
students are headed toward non-selective colleges or toward openings for the steady 
but unselective jobs available in offices, factories, and the more stable parts of 
service industries. Most students in these schools were able to do the work 
normally expected in high school and they seemed to protect their progress toward 
graduation and a diploma, but teachers found them by and large unwilling to put 
out more than minimal effort. 



DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOLS BY SOCIAL CLASS THAT REFLECTED 



TEACHERS' DEPENDENCE ON STUDENTS 

The schools we visited varied significantly in ways related to their social class. 
This variation in part reflected teachers' dependence on students and the 
adjustments teachers made in ozder to keep students* good will and to set 
themselves goals that seemed attainable given the students they taught. But the 

.ations among the schools did not reflect only this dependence. The 
communities in which the schools were set exerted pressures on the schools through 
many channels; students w^re only one such channel. Parents and the wider 
communities storounding the schools had quite different ideas about the proper 
purposes and conduct of the schools. They expressed those expectations in varied 
ways which shaped the school through board and central office directives, through 
the principaPs interpretations of the best way to run a school for the community, 
and through teachers' interactions with the school hierarchy and directly with 
parents, as well as through their relations with students. 

I have written about these processes of cultural influence in one high SES school 
(Cherry Glen), one middle SES school (Pinehill) and one low SES school (Charles 
Drew) in another article (Metz, in preparation). Annette Hammings (1988), of the 
project staff, has written about teachers* definition of their goals as an 
accomodation of their interpretations of the harmony and conflict in national goals, 
community goals, and their own personal beliefs about the ends of education. Here 
I will simply give an overview of the eight schools that briefly suggests the ways 
in which teachers' dependence on their students— and the students' assessment of 
the usefulness of high school— interact to produce the outlines of their relationship. 

Teachers Response to Students at High SES Schools 

Three schools where most students planned to attend college and the better 
students sought admission to at least moderately selective colleges formed a 
cluster. Maple Heights and Cherry Glen were public schools located in upper 
middle class suburbs, and St Augustine's was a Catholic school that drew a 
predominantly but not exclusively middle class clientele. At these three schools 
most students' skills were good and most students exp>ected later rewards for effort 
and good grades. Furthermore, teachers who tried could elicit some intrinsic 
interest in the material from their students, especially at Maple Heights and St. 
Augustine's, where such efforts were in keeping with the expectations of the 
communities and the school as a whole. The teachers thus were able to follow 
standard school practice and to get comprehending and diligent responses from most 
students most of the time. 

Most teachers worked very hard at all of these schools. Most took home a lot 
of woric and spent long hours on preparation and grading. Also most worked with 
extracurricular groups and invested themselves in that aspect of the job as well. 
Most teachers at these schools received significant intrinsic rewards from this 
work. Many spoke of watching students' skill development with pleasure and 
pride. Many said they experienced a sense of accomplishment as students' 
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character and relationships changed and matured with the healthful challenges the 
school— and they as individual teacheis— provided. 

There were loci of tension in all of these three schools. There were students 
with poor skills or serious emotional problems and teachers who felt detached from 
their work and who made minimal efforts. But most teachers found the 
organizations fundamentally supportive of their efforts and most of the students 
resix>nsive to them. While they woriced hard to make their courses both solid and 
interesting, they did not have to depart from the standard practice of high schools 
in order to draw the students into the enterprise. The majority of responsive 
students whom they encountered in each day's work made their efforts seem 
worthwhile-— despite daily frustrations and failures with particular lessons or 
particular classes or students. 

St. Augustine's provided teachers the most rewarding relationships with students. 
Intrinsic rewards had to be high to keep teachers, since pay was significantly lower 
than at the public schools. The school had flexible scheduling that allowed and 
indeed pushed teachers into small group meetings and individual conferences with 
students. There was also am expectation that students would be allowed to raise 
questions and that moral issues would be explicitly treated in all classes, not just 
religion classes. These expectations were generally realized in the practice of the 
teachers we saw, and they did constitute departures from practice in the public 
schools. They seemed to work to draw students into the educational enterprise and 
to cement bionds between teachers and students. They helped teachers to be 
responsive to students, without having to bargain away portions of the curriculum. 
The strength and positive character of most teacher-student relationships at St. 
Augustine's was supported not only by a predominantly college going clientele that 
anticipated luture rewards from high school learning, but by the fact that students 
and school staff alike shared membership in a religious community that strongly 
supported the legitimacy of the staff's leadership. 

Teachers' Response to Students at Middle SES Schools 

Our schools in the middle of the SES spectrum, Quincy and Pinehill, were the 
most diverse. The majority of parents in both communities were employed in blue 
collar jobs, though, until the recession of the eighties at least, many had been well 
paid. At Quincy, about a quarter of students failed to graduate with their class 
and less than a quarter went on to higher education. At Pinehill, nearly half went 
on to higher education, but most of them stayed close to home at relatively 
nonselective institutions. Catholic St. Theresa's served a similar clientele in a 
woxidng class but declining area of The City, though its student body also included 
children of members of the church that ran it who had moved out of the 
neighborhood to the suburbs. 

Most students entered these high schools with reasonably good skills that should 
have enabled them to master the high school curriculum, though perhaps not to 
distinguish themselves. Most of the students wanted to graduate, but had little 
sense that the'r later purposes required more than the minimal effort required to 
obtain a diploma. They did not show intrinsic interest in what they were learning 
unless teachers made extraordinary efforts to elicit such interest. At Pinehill, 
where there was a slightly higher level of parental education and ambition for the 
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students, students were more conscious of grades than at the other schools. But 
often anxious parents pushed for better grades by asking that their child be moved 
to a less demanding track or class. In most classes, students were polite, but 
uninterested. In classes for less skilled students and in a few for those with 
average or even above average skills they were not always attentive and sometimes 
were rude and disruptive. 

At all three of these schools, there was some sense that the teachers and 
administrators were holding a line, trying to hold students to academic and 
behavioral standards in which students were becoming less interested with the 
passing years. At small, personal St. Theresa's the staff was split over the 
problems these changes raised. Some thought they should change their teaching 
approach and the orientation of the school to accomodate a student body they saw 
as less skilled and less interested in the curriculum than earlier students, with less 
support from home. Others sought to stress traditional school standairis, embodied 
in dress codes and rules for behavior, and to demand that students cleave to 
traditional school patterns. The latter group was more powerful, but enrollment 
was declining. It seemed possible that maintaining standaids in this way would 
mean closing the school in a year or two. Indeed, the school will not open in the 
fall of 1988. Simply closing, or seeking a new clientele, is an option for private, 
but not for public, schools that have trouble finding common ground between school 
standards and routines and their students' capabilities and values. 

At Quincy and Pinehill, teachers made adjustments. At Quincy, they tried to "be 
realistic"? several taught standard subject matter with a practic?l cast which might 
appeal to students going straight from school to work. At Pinehill, many tcachere 
taught in a traditional way, but limited homework and demanded students* attention 
for only part of the class hour. At both, individual teachers tried curricular 
modifications designed to engage the students' intrinsic interests and also to 
challenge them— and Fome used personal charisma or the development of personal 
intimacy to lure the students into involvement with the subject matter. 

At these schools, teachers were expected to be firm in maintaining order. The 
task was demanding, but possible, because most students were willing to cooperate 
as long as demands were moderate. There was less pressure for teachers to keep 
up with their fields or to learn new approaches than at the higher SES schools— and 
less support for those who wished to participate in such activities. Individual 
teachers were given wide autonomy in shaping the curriculum; there was less 
pressure or opportunity for coUegial decision Tialdng in these matters than at the 
higher SES schools. 

In these schools, the forrns of school rested upon the fragile support of students' 
desire for a diploma, their willingness to behave in a generally onderly and 
compliant fashion, and their adequate, if unspectacular, skills. But students' lack 
of spontaneous curiosity about material offered in the standard high school 
curriculum, and their belief that only minimally adequate performance was needed 
for their career goals, created pressure for them and their teachers to move 
through the forms of standard school practice with minimal effort expended. 

Individual teachers felt the need to innovate, to draw students into the 
enterprise through activities designed to appeal to their intrinsic interest, but most 
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teachers and students struck a tacit bargain not to ask too much of each othen 
Most teachers assigned limited homework and did not present complex material. 
Many teachers routinely set aside class time for students to woric on homeworic, 
and allowed this time to become a social hour in pjractice. There was a tacit 
trade of qmet attention to a shortened lesson for an opportunity for time with 
friends. Teachers and administrators stressed the maintenance of good order and 
cleanliness in the school at large. They also stressed hard work for work's sake. 
There were systems to be sure work was completed even when students were 
absent, but much less attention to the substance of students* learning. The vast 
majority of students were prompt, did assigned woric, and behaved in an orderly 
fashion. 

With this tacit bargain, acceptable to the majority in both groups, neither 
students nor teachers were pushed to seek possible cures for the psychological 
distance from, and discomfort with, schooling that students expressed with their 
insistence upon limited effort. Most teachers responded with a similarly limited 
commitment of effort and involvement. A few brought tremendous energy and 
imagination to an attempt to elicit more active student interest. A few expressed 
rage and dismay or withering cynicism about students' unwillingness to engage with 
serious learning, while feeling helpless to break the pattern* Most teachers at the 
public schools, like the students, limited their effort and spent much time with 
other teachers in card playing or talk about their private lives, though they might 
exhibit a mostly unspoken raalaise. 

These faculties developed good personal relations, and had active social lives 
inside school in continuing card games and outside of school in faculty social 
events and in informal sociability with a few good friends from the school. But 
they did not talk about school practice in these relationships. In fact, among the 
men at Pinehill, the subject was informally forbidden both in school and outside 
it. 

At St. Theresa's where there were several members of religious orders as faculty 
and salaries were so low that most lay teachers were there only for a few years 
out of a motivation of service, many teachers worked very hard to engage the 
students. With a student body of less than 300, relationships could be very 
personal. Some students were appreciative and supportive of faculty efforts; others 
teased them and carried on a disruptive counter theme in cla&ses. As already 
noted, the more powerful faction reacted repressively. Enrellment fell and the 
school was eventually closed. 

Teachers' Response to Students at Low SES Schools 

At the low income schools, Charles Drew, in a part of The Metropolis which has 
been black for a quarter century, and Ulysses S. Grant, in a racially mixed, 
changing area of The City, with some black students bused in from other 
neighborhoods, there was a visible, acute dislocation between the skills, aspirations, 
and attitudes of the students and the routines and curriculum standard in American 
high schools. This disjunction produced severe problems for the staffs of both 
schools. The two staffs had different perspectives, were subject to different 
district pressures, and used different strategies to deal with similar difficulties. 
Still, both had to struggle to bridge the gap between standard high school routines 
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and the skills, expectations, and values which students diisplayed as a result of 
earlier interaction between elementary schools and the co'nm^jjrxity and the presstires 
parents and children faced from the wider society* 

Drew has a dedicated set of administrators and many energetic teachers who are 
genuinely concerned to help their students. The majority of the teachers and all 
of the administrators are black* Most do not condemn students for what others 
might consider deviant lifestyles; many are in teaching out o! motivations of 
service. The principal is determined that students will receive an education which 
will offer as much opportunity and challenge as that of any high school in the 
state. She therefore stresses the academic curriculum and has set requirements for 
academic courses for graduation above district minima. 

Despite the presence of drugs, gang activity, and episodic violence in the 
community, the administrators and teachers have created a school where students 
and teachers feel safe and where there is not only order but a grave courtesy in 
the interactions of almost all students and adults. Still, checks of identification 
cards at the front door and in the lunchroom and the presence of security guards 
with walkie-talkies in the halls remind one that the environment is an unsettled 
one. 

Many students enter the ninth grade badly equipq^ed to meet the demands of a 
high school curriculum. Their basic academic skills are very weak; nearly sixty 
percent of those who get as far as the sophomore year score in the bottom 
quartile on nationally standardized tests. The majority of students are deeply 
discouraged about their academic prospects. The school attempts to help these 
students with remedial classes and a policy of substituting "pending" for failing 
grades for frediman for a full year, giving them opportunities to recover from 
early difficulties, but many students still read their situation as hopeless. The all 
black community within which most of them lead their whole round of life is 
ravaged by the high levels of black unemployment that their city shares with most 
others. What they see around them gives little reason to think that expending the 
intense effort required to catch up academically will reap them extrinsic rewards 
later. Approximately half the students do not enter the senior class. 

Because many students* alienation is visibly dramatic, while even committed 
students who are eager and grateful for attention need large doses of technical 
assistance, Drew^s teachers can not see their job as one of routine teaching. They 
are caught between the severe academic deficiencip? and economic discouragement 
of the students and the perspective furthered by the administration and shared by a 
large part of the faculty, that the students are inherently as able as any student 
body and so deserve the opportunity to assimilate a standard high school 
curriculum. For the sake of their own pride, as well as their students* welfare, 
they want to teach and to help the students learn the "real" high school curriculum 
which is offered to more fort^onate students across the country. The issue of skills 
aside, this curriculum makes few points of contact with students* daily lives, and 
only the most skilled and persistent will be able to use it to gain college entrance 
or a good job. It provides few intrinsic incentives or immediate rewards for most 
students. 

Drew's teachers are divided. Many are dedicated teachers who respect the 
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students and want to help them. For v " most part, they try to develop personal 
relationships with students that will lead the students to trust them, and so to 
learn based on that trust. The task is a demanding one. It is further complicated 
because the formal curriculum they are expected to teach is often beyond the 
students* skills. They move back and forth between simple skills the students need 
to work on and material included in the formal curriculum. The task is one very 
different from that of the teacher at Maple Heights or Cherry Glen who can set a 
brisk academic pacv% confident that skilled students eager for college entrance will 
follow him or her. 

Other teachers at Drew consider the task hopeless, or consider it possible to 
"save" only a few students. The first of these make minimal teaching efforts, 
simply going through the motions of teaching without serious effort to attract 
students* attention or have an impact on them. The latter group teaches to the 
part of the class that is most willing and able to stay with a moderately 
demanding regimen, and ignores the rest. 

At Ulysses S. Grant, students as a group were more skilled than at Charles 
Drew. About a third scored in the bottom quartile on nationally standardized tests, 
only slightly over half as many as at Drew. The community was less economically 
depressed, and almost forty percent of the students were not minorities. But the 
vast majcrity of students still had low skills and lacked economic hopes, compared 
even to those at Quincy, Pinehill, and St. Theresa's (though there was overlap in 
economic circumstances and skills between this school and the lower end of the 
students at the middle group of schools.) 

At Grant, the ovei'whelmingly white, middle class faculty, most of whom live in 
City suburbs, felt overtaken by events because the student body had changed. It 
had changed from solid working class and lower middle class to poor and from 
predominantly white to predominantly black. Neither the district nor the school 
administration had given teachers systerjatic assistance in understanding the 
experiences, perspectives, or problems of their students. They had to develop such 
understanding along the way while instructing students in geometry, American 
literature, or secretarial skills. Compared to Drew's staff. Grant's staff had much 
less extensive and successful relations with parents and the surrounding 
community. Many fewer had any faith that students' inherent abilities were 
adequate to help them overcome their deficits, even if they could be persuaded to 
try and assisted in the effoit. 

The attitude of the faculty toward the students' future was expressed by the 
secretary to the counselor responsible for helping students plan college entrance or 
seek jobs. When I asked her for a list of destinations of the previous year's 
graduating seniors, she replied with flippant anger, "Our students aren't gong 
anywhere," though after some searching she wcts able to find the list. At this 
school, when two of our team introduced themselves to a group of teachers in the 
lunchroom, one replied by saying that we would get an eyeful of the worst there is 
at this school. Another teacher told an interviewer that a recent valedictorian had 
been dismissed for academic failure from the local branch of the state university. 
She produced this fact as a sign of the poor quality of the school and its students, 
assuming that his act reflected poor skills, not his individual diligence or emotional 
state. 
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Many teachers at Grant bolstered their sense of their own abilities as teachers, 
in the face of students who discouraged them, by desperately insisting on the 
maintenance of "standards". They graded according to what they perceived to be 
national criteria. More than half the grades at the school were Fs and Ds. The 
principal at the school was under pressure from the central office to improve 
achievement, but more proximately to see that grades rose. To this end, he 
circulated a list of each teacher's average grades from the previous semester. He 
had hoped to put pressure on those giving the lowest grades to give higher ones. 
Instead, those teachers who spoke with us about the list, were teachers at the high 
end of the distribution, that is teachers whose average grades were in the C range, 
2.0 or above. Even a teacher teaching mostly upper classmen in relatively 
advanced woric, thought she should probably be giving lower grades after reading 
this list. The principal had not reckoned with the strength of informal agreement 
among many faculty about "maintaining standards", an agreement that supported 
these teachers' sense of themselves as teachers whose capabilities were better than 
the performance of their students. 

Many teachers at Grant continued to make ac^v e efforts to teach, but made 
little effort to accomodate their style or the content of their teaching to students* 
abilities or interests. In their interviews with us they expressed enormous 
frustration with the inability or unwillingness of their students to cooperate and to 
learn as these teachers thought they should. Other teachers became discouraged 
and withdrew into routines, such as showing movies several times a week, that 
minimized demands on themselves and the students. Some teachers made 
adjustments of various kinds to the students and sought to build personal 
relationships that would support their efforts to draw the students into academic 
work* 

Staff treatment of students seemed to contribute to students' estrangement from 
the school. There was more tension between students and teachers at Grant than 
at Drew. Although Grant's neighboAood was less economically depressed and less 
dangerous than Drew's, teachers described several small incidents of physical 
confrontation between students and teachers inside the school— mostly in the halls 
or with students who came into classes from the halls. One male teacher we 
interviewed had sustained a minor injury in a scuffle with a student shortly before 
our interview; another told us of an invader from the hallway knocking the 
telephone out of his hand when he was going to call for back up after the invader 
refused to leave. There were signs that teachers, especially those on the halls 
serving freshmen, where trouble seemed most heavily concentrated were uneasy 
about their jiiysical safety. One male teacher told us that he avoids being in the 
halls at certain times. A woman was obviously relieved to have company walki.ng 
through the halls to her car after a post-school interview. We also witnessed some 
occasions when students were threatening in their manner and saw one incident 
where students entered a classroom and started questioning students in a menacing 
way, although they left when firmly told to by the adult in charge. 

At Drew we heard of no such incidents involving students and adults, although 
we did hear of anger between students boiling up in hallway confrontations. Asked 
directly about safety, Drew's teachers told us they considered the school and 
parking lot safe. That they were not simply reluctant to discuss safety issues in 
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our presence was reflected in the fact that we heard many discussions among 
teachers of safety problems for students passing through the neighborhood, and 
teachers rarely kept students for activities after daric because they worried about 
students* safety in getting home. 



CONCLUSION 

It is inescapable that teachers* work requires them to create changes in their 
students, to have effects upon their students that will leave them different. 
Sometimes these changes are relatively superficial, as students learn to solve 
quadratic equations, to put commas in the correct places, or to list and describe 
the systems of the human body. But if teaching is to go beyond superficial 
skills— for example, to induce students to think more critically or to awaken an 
active curiosity about a subject — it requires more than a passing involvement 
between teacher and student. Where students are skeptical that more than minimal 
lea-^ning in school will be of benefit to them, teachers must change attitudes 
reenxorced by peer attitudes and community experience before they can expect 
sti'^^erito to make serious efforts in their courses. To create such changes in 
stUT^ents, teachers must think deeply about their teaching strategies and they mtast 
become personally involved with their students to at least some degree. 

Such a task reqiaires a great deal of effort. More important, it requires 
constant checking of results and corresponding large or small modifications in 
approach in response to students* response. A teacher can not be effective without 
careful attention to students and to their responses to his or her efforts. This is 
the more true the more resistant the students are. In such a job of give and take, 
it is almost necessary that success in the task— intrinsic rewards— be valued by the 
person doing them, in order for the person to keep up with the demands and the 
cognitive and emotional investments required. Good teaching requires not only 
enormous skill and energy, but probably some visible confirmation for those 
efforts — and a sense that such confirmation that teaching is having an effect is 
valuable— to keep a teacher willing to go on making the investments reqinred. 
While extrinsic rewards can doubtless also bolster a teacher's commitment and 
willingness to persevere in the task, intrinsic rewards are probably indispensable. 

I have argued that because teachers' work consists in affecting their students, 
they are dependent upon the students both for the actual success of their work and 
for e^/idence of that success. Even under the best of circumstances, this 
inescapable characteristic of the work makes teachers dependent upon people whose 
status is inferior to theirs because of younger age and lesser knowledge. It also 
makes them dependent upon people they are charged to direct and control. Their 
situation is always paradoxical, even when the students are eager and able to learn 
and the teacher effective — though probably no one will notice the fact under such 
circumstances. But when students come to school mistrusting the institution of the 
school, or even hostile to it, teachers* sit^'ation becomes far worse. 

I have cited several authors who argue that there is mounting evidence that as a 
group high school students not going to selective colleges, who constitute a 
majority, see little to gain from high school except a diploma. While we did not 
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study students directly, both our own classroom observations and teachers* 
descriptions of their experiences in the middle SES as well as the low SES schools 
was consistent with that analysis. 

For most of the teachers we encountered at the five schools serving students 
most of whom were not heading for college or not heading for selective colleges, 
their dependence on students was the cause of frustration at best, and deep anger, 
cynicism, or self-doubt at worst. While a visiting analyst may say that the root 
cause of these teachers* troubles was students* detachment from or distrust of 
school, based in larger social patterns that separated them from the school and the 
parts of society to which it promised access, teachers experiei ,ed that distrust or 
hostility in much more concrete and immediate form. To draw upon the quotations 
included in this paper, teachers had to deal with students* heads going down on 
their desks during a carefully prepared presentation, a whole class failing a test on 
material that had been faithfully taught, knowing that students who passed a test 
gave no sign of remembering the material if it were referred to six weeks later, 
students turning their back on the teacher's lecture to gossip with friends, or even 
small violent confrontations and a nagging sense of a lack of safety. These 
problems were only exacerbated by the clear social understanding in our society 
that adults should be in charge and responsible for all that happens in their 
relations with children. Part of the art of teaching is supposed to lie in 
persuading the unwilling learner to learn. 

With the partial exception of those who vw^rked with the most capable and 
willing g-^ups, teachers at these five schools were thus in constant danger of 
failing not only in getting theii- students to learn but in being able to have a 
respect for their own abilities ar teachers. As I have already noted, their feelings 
of endangered self-respect found a variety of forms of expression. Cynicism, 
anger, and self-doubt were the most common. 

There were two marked kinds of interaction effects between the characteristics 
of teachers and students that were significant. Dependence on unwilling students 
was more galling for men than for women. There is a greater societal expectation 
•at men will be in charge in their relations with the young than there is for 
A^omen. The violation of men*s roles as adults as well as teachers was greater 
than that for women. Though the correlation was far from perfect, we saw more 
men who responded to unwilling students w- i cynicism or anger and more women 
who responded with openly expressed self-< jbt. At Pinehill, where the men and 
women faculty segregated themselves serially, these gender differences were 
institutionalized. 

The insult to teachers* pride from students who were not respectful and obedient 
was strongest of all for men who held to a form of authority that was lore like 
the traditional authority of the parent, than like the rational authority of the 
expert. These teachers were more often men, in fact most often men "XJm blue 
cOi'ar backgrounds, but there were women who took a similar perspecive. For 
these teachers, who did not differentiate their persons from the material they were 
teacning or from their role as teachers as much as did others, students* restlessness 
was read as lack of respect for them more personally. Where such a perspective 
assimilated the teacher's role to that of a traditional patriarchal father whose word 
should be law, students^ disrespect could be devastating to teachers* pride as 
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teachers, as adults, and as men all three. Such teachers frequently expressed 
strong anger or cynicism and withdrew from serious effort in their teaching. For 
women, the results were somewhat less devastating since their identity as women, 
at least, did not hinge on their ability to control the class. They most often 
experienced strong self-doubt, rather than anger or cynicism. This feeling could 
lead to diminished effort but could also lead to its redoubling. 

Teachers also responded differently to their dependence on students, according to 
the degree to which they shared or understood their background and culture 
Hemmings (1988) has discussed this issue in her paper from our project on teachers* 
definitions of their work. Here, it is important that minority teachers in schools 
with mL:ority student bodies were much less likely than majority teachers to regard 
their students as morally tainted with the values of what teachers regarded as an 
illegitimate community lifestyle. They understood or even sympathized with 
students* skepticism about school as a whole or about some of the style of teaching 
that was foreign to them. Often they were able in fact to elicit better 
cooperation and more diligence from students than were other 'eachers. While 
they also were often frustrated with students* behavior, skills, and progress, they 
understood enough of the roots of students* resistance so that they could take these 
things less personally than did other teachers. Because they were more likely to 
find the students morally acceptable than were other teachers, they were less 
likely to reject them in cynicism or anger. In some cases blue collar teachers 
were similarly supportive of blue coll«j- students, Lut the many teachers of blue 
collar background who thought absolute parental authority to be part of their 
prerogatives found blue collar students* tendency to take school lightly, bai^aining 
for the least work possible, to be an attack on their persons to which they 
responded with cynicism, anger, or scorn toward students in the dynamics just 
discussed. Teachers did not have to share students* background to develop an 
understanding of their perspectives. There were some individual white teachers of 
middle class origin who were knowledgeable about anr' accepting of students whose 
backgrounds they did not share; they were able to work with them more 
constructively than most as a result. 

As these differences among the teacherr suggest, in saying that teachers are 
dependent upon their students, I do not mean that they are helpless before them. 
On the contrary, our data clearly show, both at the level of whole faculties and 
that of individual teachers, that teachers can have a significant impact on students* 
behavior in school and on their learning despite strong social influences from their 
previous schooling, their fai.alies and communities, and their place in the larger 
society. In our data this was most dramatically evident in the greater safety and 
good relations at Drew than at Grant, d^ispite Drew students* much lower skills and 
the more depressed and dangerous conditions in Drew*s neighborhood. But the 
impact that teachers can have is limited. Despite the able efforts of Drew's 
administration "1 much of its faculty, the dropout rate was very high and most 
seniors* skills continued to be very low. For th^^ staff of Drew, with its very low 
SES students, to create a school that was more efff.ctive than it might have been 
was not to create a school like middle SES Pinehill, let alone like high SES Cherry 
Glen or Maple Heights. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 




While in a sense the argument that I have made in this paper is an obvious one, 
it is one that is often ignored by policymakers. To see teachers as dependent on 
their students, runs against the grain of both the society in general and education 
in particular, however much teachers might acknowledge the reality of that insight 
in an intuitive way. Furthermore, it is discouraging to educational policymakers, 
since they have little if any control over the conditions that are alienating not 
only the poorest students but those in the middle ranges of society from the 
schools. 

Nonetheless this argument does have some policy implications. First, it teaches 
us something about the potentialities of policy initiatives currently being proposed. 
It suggests that changes intended to improve schools solely by changing teachers* 
roles-~gxving them more time to plan curriculum, fewer hours spent with students, 
career ladders, and so forth— will not have much impact on the major condition of 
their work, the students, and so will have limited effects, though perhaps beneficial 
ones. To change the balance o^ teachers* experience one must change their 
intrinsic rewards in woridng with the students. 

Second, should it be possible to move the discourse about education into the 
arena of larger social policy, the experience of these schools indicates that the 
sorting of populations into housing that is homogeneous in class and race and 
connected to schools that are equally so has demoralizing effects not only on 
students in lower and middle SES schools but also on their teachers. The policy 
implication is that schooling, at the least and preferable' housing, shoxald be 
reorganized to create schools that have a better mixture of class and race. A few 
urban areas have instituted metropolitan school desegregation that mixes claSvS while 
it mixes race with beneficial effects on housing as well as schooling (Rossell, 1978)) 
Magnet schools in cities that dra^v students in ways not connected to housing can 
have similar effects if they are not designed to attract an elite (Metz, 1986). Such 
schools present some organizational problems of their own, and require some 
innovative technical arrangements, (Metz, 1986; Schofield, 1982) but the problems 
are less severe than those in low SES schools. 

Thpre are also some policy implications of these findings that stay within the 
current parameters of school organization and policy debate. First, it should be 
evident from this account that teachers* pride is rubbed raw by their daily 
experiences in middle and low SES schools. We found teachers very awstre of the 
sometimes blatant, sometimes subtle, tone in much of the current reform literature 
that suggests that recruiting better teachers is the key to school reform. I have 
tried here to present a sociological perspective that indicates that many, even 
though not all, of the failings in current teachers* behavior result from social 
conditions that they can not control and that current policy initiatives will not 
remedy. If this view is correct, looking for better teachers as a solution to the 
schools* problems will not solve the most important problems with teachers' 
performance. "Better" teachers will still leave or begin to look like the teachers 
we have now. If that is true, it might at least be helpful to stop the public 
drumfire of criticism of teachers that only exacerbates already sensitive pride with 
generally negative effects on teachers* performance. 

Finally, as the discussion of Drew and Grant illustrates, teachers* and other 
school staffs* attitudes to their students significantly affect-^though they do not 
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ti*ansform— students* attitudes and behavior. At Drew, with a student body with 
poorer skills and more depressed circumstances, teachers built more positive 
relationships with students and were more p)ersistent in trying to help them because 
they had more knowledge of their community, considered it more morally 
legitime.te even if not a good place for students to stay, and so had more emp^athy 
with students. One policy implication of these differences is the need to recruit 
more minority teachers. But also it is important to develop programs to increase 
majority and middle class teachesrs* empathy with minority and poor students. Such 
efforts have to go beyond one or two day inservice programs. Both teacher 
training institutions and school districts should consider models from Peace Corps 
and Vista training or church--sponsored work camps and service projects to acquaint 
teachers with communities that differ from their own. Such programs should aim 
to teach aspiring or current teachers enougli of the way of life of these 
communities to give them some respect for the integrity and enough of their 
cultural styles to facilitate teachers* communication with students from these 
backgrounds. 
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ENDNOTES 



1. In a coordinated, but separate study Richard Rossmiller and Jeffrey Jacobson 
worked with administrators in the same schools, I have counted their eight days in 
the schools in our total. As principal investigator for the teacher study, I took the 
lead role in fieldwork at six of the eight schools. Nancy Lesko, a staff researcher 
at the National Center on Effective Secondary Schools, took the lead role in two 
of the eight schools. Graduate assistants, Annette Hemmings and Alexander K. 
Tyree, Jr., alternated as the second team member; at two schools both were 
present, sharing the second role. 

2. At the same time, the team for the administrative study was interviewing and 
spending days with administrators, head counselors, and chairs in the same schools. 
While the studies were coordinated, and data shared. Professor Rossmiller will write 
separately about findings from the administrative study. After visiting each school, 
we met for long sessions to share our data with the whole project staff. The 
two-person team who had visited the school for the teacher study then wrote a 
working vignette describing the school's operation as an or^ganization and detailing 
teachers' immediate work environment. 

3. It is relevant to the argument of this paper that analysis of feelings is not 
considered quite appropriate in scholarly discourse—unless conducted in the most 
abstract of terms. In a meeting negotiating access, the officer responsible for 
overseeing research in one of the large systems in which we visited, carefully 
queried us concerning what we would pay attention to while observing. When I 
included in my answer that we would be concerned with teachers' feelings about 
their work, he seemed startled. "Their feelings!?" he both exc' ned and asked. 
But people develop intense feelings about their work. As Ashton and Webb (1986) 
point out, teachers' sense of craftsmanship is closely related to their self-respect. 
A study dealing with teachers' engagement in their work, could hardly ignore 
teachers' feelings about it. 

4. Teachers' definitions of their goals were shaped by variations in communities 
and the student bodies and in their individual experiences and perspectives that 
went beyond the influences discussed in this paper. In a separate paper from the 
project, Hemmings (1988) analyzes the major components of teachers' definitions of 
their work. She shows how the social class of the community and the student body 
affected the way teachers constructed those definitions. 

5. Sometimes these classes went to chairs as rewards, but chairs were usually 
also perceived as strong teachere--peih ips in a circular fashion. Occasionally 
seniority was taken so seriously in the assignment of classes that these went to the 
most senior teacher. 

6. At Pinehill, they did engage in some expressive distance from school. At this 
school more than any other student couples engaged in expressions of affection in 
public, in fact in the most public places they could find such as the doors of 
classrooms between classes. Students also chattered persistently about their private 
affairs and had to be quieted for any class to start. The theme of valuing private 
life ran through the community and the adults at the school as well. Students 
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vised it in many ways to oppose adults pressures on them or to express their 
psychic distance from academic affairs. 

7. See (Metz, 1988) for a fuller discussion of this issue. 
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"Real" Teaching: How Teachers Negotiate National ^Community 
and Student Pressures When They Define Their Work 



Annette Hemmings* 



I. INTRODUCTION 



This paper is part of a larger project at the National 
Center on Effective Secondary Schools that is studying the 
effects of the school as a workplace on teacher 
engagement. In that project we assume that teachers' 
ability to become engaged with their work affects students' 
experiences in the classroom and so also has an impact on 
their learning. As we conducted a qualitative study of 
eight high schools we found that our attempts to identify 
factors that affect teachers' engagement - teachers' 
commitment to and involvement and satisfaction with their 
work - was not possible without an examination of the way 
teachers attempt to define their work. Engagement is 
always transitive^ engagement with something^ in this case 
the teaching task however that comes to be defined. 
Teachers' engagement r we founds was dependent upon and 
linked to teachers' ability to build and implement what 
they feel are "real"^ or socially legitimate^ definitions 
of their work. 



This paper examines the way teachers defined their 
work in high schools serving communities and student bodies 
that are high^ middle or low on the social class 



* Dr. Mary Haywood Metz is the principal investigator fot 
the National Center on Effective Secondary Schools' project 
studying the effects of the school as a workplace on 
teachers' engagement. Although I am the author of this 
paperr Dr. Metz designed our study and collected most of 
the data. She also provided us with a great deal of 
valuable insight/ criticism and guidance. 
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scale. It identifies some of the general^ nationally 
sanctioned classroom goals teachers in all of these schools 
embraced and tried to fulfill. It also looks at the way 
local definitions of teaching in combination with teachers' 
personal understandings of the schooling process influenced 
the way teachers translated their general classroom goals 
into concrete aims and practices. It focuses^ in 
particular, on the way class-related cultural differences 
among teachers and between teachers and their students 
influenced the nature and substance of teachers* classroom 
aims. Finally, this paper looks at how students' 
willingness and ability to learn traditional high school 
curricula affected our sample teachers ' efforts to carry out 
their purposes. 
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II. METHODOLOGY 



Our research was carried out during the 1986/87 
academic school year. We visited eight high schools 
serving diverse student populations. Two of the high 
schools^ Maple Heights and Cherry Glen^ serve predominantly 
whiter middle-class and prof esss ional families. Pinehill 
and Quincy^ are located in working-class communities. 
Charles Drew and Ulysses S. Grant High Schools are 
inner-city schools that enroll a large number of low-income 
students^ most of whom are black. There are also two 
Catholic high schools in the sample: St. Augustine and St. 
Theresa. St. Augustine serves mostly middle-class families 
while St. Theresa enrolls quite a few working-class 
students. 



A team of researchers spent a little more than two 
weeks in each school observing classes and interviewing 
teachers. We had an orientation session with the principal 
in each school and collected statistics and other 
information about the school. We then followed the 
schedules of low-^ regular- and high-ability students* 
After observing these students' classes for four days^ we 
selected eight teachers to observe in more depth. Nearly 
all of the teachers we selected for further observation 
were teaching standard academic subjects such as English^ 
algebra^ biology^ and US history. We observed each of 
these teachers' classes for a day and conducted long^ 
open-ended interviews with them. We also conducted shorter 
interviews with other teachers^ counselors and 
administrators. All of the sixty-four long interviews and 
most of the short ones were tape recoi.^ed. 



The descriptions that are presented in this paper are 
basedr for the most part^ on the sixty-four interviews that 
were conducted with teachers who allowed us to spend a day 
with them. Information from classroom observations -.-..-^^v, 
informal conversations and short interviews was also used. 
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III. SOCIALLY LEGITIMATE DEFINITIONS OF TEACHING 



Most of the teachers in our sample, like teachers in 
many other high schools, had a great deal of informal 
freedom to define the teaching task (Cusick, 1983? Weick, 
1981). These teachers had the autonomy to determine what 
goals they would pursue in their classrooms as well as 
which methods of control and instructional practices they 
would use to fulfill their aims. Most of our sample 
teachers, in other words, made many if not most of the 
decisions about what and how their students were actually 
taught . 



Despite the fact that most of the teachers we met had 
the freedom to determine what and how to teach their 
students, many felt obligated to adopt goals and techniques 
that would win public approval or fulfill national and 
local community expectations for formal schooling. Mr. 
Norton, a math teacher at one of the high schools we 
visited, told us that "society conceives the purpose of 
schools" and that he feels the need to adjust his teaching 
to meet ever-changing public demands* Mr. Horace, a 
science teacher at a different school, said that he is 
compelled "to meet the requirements of the community." 
Like Mr. Norton he strives to teach in ways that 
acknowledge public expectations. Although these and other 
teachers did not use the terra "real teaching" to describe 
their purposes and practices, we coined this phrase and are 
using it in this paper to characterize the definitions of 
teaching many of our sample teachers tried to build and 
implement because it captures the essence of what these 
teachers were attempting to do in their classrooms. Most 
of our sample teachers appeared to be trying very hard to 
conform to public notions about what and how high school 
teachers ought to teach. They tried to teach in a manner 
that would cause society and the local people they serve to 
view them as "real" teachers - as individuals who are 
performing their jobs in socially acceptable or legitimate 
ways . 



We found that our sample teachers' feelings of job 
satisfaction, involvement with and commitment to their work 
were ti-^d to their ability to build and implement 
definitxons of teaching that tne public would view as 
"real" or legitimate. The most engaged teachers we met 
were those who had managed to build and implement what they 
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felt were socially legitimate definitions of their work - 
definitions that, on the one hand, met national 
expectations for secondary schooling and., on the othe- 
recognizea the needs, demands and cultural characteristics 
of the local people who supported each school. The rest of 
this section looks at the processes that shaped the nature 
and substance of our sample teachers* definitions. 



S ample Teachers' General Goals . 

Most of the teachers in our sample began the process 
of building what they believed to be socially legitimate 
definitions of their work by adopting a number of general 
or overriding classroom goals. These goals provided 
teachers with a general ditection or course to pursue 
throughout the year. They also functioned as bou*^daries; 
they limited the scope of what teachers felt they could or 
could not do in the classroom. 



The general goals our teachers adopted were greatly 
influenced by what they perceived to be national 
expectations for secondary schooling. Since publicly 
funded school systems were first established, such 
expectations have been generated and promoted by colleges, 
politicians, business corporations and other powerful 
organizations and interest groups yith vested interests in 
secondary schooling. In recent years, some of the*^ ^ 
organizations and interest groups have been quite 
successful at using public fora to promote new and/or 
resurrect old expectations for secondary education (Adler^ 
1982; Boyer, 1983; The College Board Equality Pro ject , 198 3 ; 
Hirsch, 1987 ; Sizer, 1984; The Nauioiia; commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983). Mc*ny school systems and 
teachers now feel they must go "back to the basics," raise 
academic standards^ teach students to be culturally 
lAterate (i,e. tec.''.n a common curriculum;, raise scores on 
scholastic aptitude tests, stress programs that prepare 
students for college and update and teach young people the 
knowledge and skills they need to promote, improve and 
exp^'.nd our economy. 



We found that the general goals our sample teachers 
ushrd to guide and frame their definitions were shaped by 
these an^i other expectations for secondary schooling. 
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Teachers across schools told us that their overall goals 
were to teach students the "basics^" a common curriculum 
and commonly accepted ways of thinking about and applying 
knowledge, A number of teachers said that they also 
attempted to teach mainstream values and other elements of 
America's dominant cultural heritage. Others said that 
they wanted to teach students important social skills, 
address current social problems, and foster their students* 
personal and psychological development • 



Although there were a number of general goals our 
teachers used to guide tneir work, this discussion will 
focus on only three of them. These goals were selected 
because of the importance that teachers themselves placed 
on them and because they were among the most salient across 
schools. These and many of the other common goals teachers 
in our sample embraced overlapped, interacted with and 
tempered one another. For analytical purposes, however, 
they have keen isolated and will be treated separately. 



Most of the teachers we spoke with endorsed and 
attempted to reach the following classroom goals: 



1. Students should be prepared for adulthood. 
They should learn the knowledge and social 
skills they need to perform adult roles 
and obtain legitimate jobs. 



2. Students should be taught standard content 
(i.e. a common curriculum) and common ways of 
processing this content. They should learn the 
facts, ideas, concepts and methods 

of analyzing, manipulating, creating and 
applying knowledge that all children growing up 
in this country should know. 

3. Students should learn and express *'«jood" or 
legitimate values. They should internalize and 
express values that promote and preserve the 
prevailing legal, moral, social and economic 
order. 
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Sample Teachers* Concrete Classroom Aims> 



Most of the general goals our teachers adopted were 
quite broad. They had to be translated by teachers into 
more concrete classroom aims. Because the teachers we met 
felt obligated to serve the local community as well as 
fulfill national expectations^ most of them used their 
perceptions of local community needs, demands and 
characteristics, however accurate or inaccurate, to give 
substance to their classroom aims. They used their 
perceptions of the roles and occupations held by most adult 
members of the community and the kind and amount of formal 
education most of their students' p rents had, as w^ll as 
local values to determine which roles and jobs they tried 
to prepare students for, what and how much standard content 
they presented in class and which values they encouraged 
students to internalize and express. The substance of most 
teachers' concrete classroom aims was, in other words, 
shaped by teachers' perceptions of the dominant or most 
common way of life embraced by members of the local 
community. 



There were essentially two ways that teachers in our 
sample translated their general goals into concrete 
classroom aims. Most of the teachers we met wove their 
perceptions of community expectations and culture into 
their definitions. They transformed their general goals 
into aims that reflected the demands and character of the 
local community they served. These teachers built 
definitions of their work that, in effect, reconciled 
national and local expectations for schooling. These 
definitions recognized and reinforced the culture and 
demands of both the local community and mainstream 
society. 



Other teachers would not or could not incorporate 
community characteristics into their definitions. These 
teachers translated their general goals into aims that 
countered or compensated for what they perceived to be 
local community cultural traits. The definitions of 
teaching these teachers built were designed to change 
rather than preserve the way of life embrac^^d by the local 
people. 



Whether or not teachers in our sample incorporated or 
left out community culture when they defined their work 
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depended on how they judged the local people they served. 
Most of the teachers we met would only reinforce and teach 
cultural traits that they judged to be legitimate. They 
used what they perceived to be the nation's dominant or 
mainstream moral order as well as their own backgrounds and 
understandings of the schooling process to judge local 
communi ty characteristics . 



The sections that follow explore in more depth the way 
teachers working in the high schools we visited translated 
their general goals into concrete classroom aims. We found 
that the substance of our sample teachers' classroom aims 
varied between high schools that served different social 
classes . 



Preparing Students for Adulthood . 

Almost all of the teachers in our sample told us that 
they were trying to teach students the knowledge and skills 
they would need to perform adult roles and obtain 
legitimate jobs. Most of these teachers believed that 
their students wanted or were destined to assume the same 
roles and occupations as their parents. They therefore 
tried to prepare their students for what they perceived to 
be the most common roles and jobs held by parents and other 
sdult members of the community. 



Teachers working at Maple Heights^ St. Augustine and 
Cherry Glen^ high schools that served predominantly 
middle-class and well-educated families^ believed that most 
of their students would go to college and become 
professionals or managers like their parents. Ms. Jarecki^ 
a teacher at Maple Heights^ claimed that the community she 
served genuinely admires the "academic life" and that 
parents want and encourage their children to go to college 
and become professionals like themselves. Her colleagues 
shared this perception and we observed teachers in nearly 
all of the classes we visited at Maple Heights trying to 
teach students the knowledge; and skills they need to 
succeed in college and the professions. 



Mr. Horace^ for example^ tried to teach his students 

the material and skills they will need to succeed in 

college-level science classes. He did this even though he 

thought that up to twenty-five percent of the students he 
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had were not really "qualified" to go on to college. He 
also said that he attempts to prepare students for the 
occupations and ways of life he believed they were likely 
to assume. Among other things^ Mr. Horace tried to teach 
his students the content^ styles of thinking^ discourse and 
techniques that professional scientists use. 



[My goals are to have my students] learn 
something about themselves^ something about 
laboratory techniques and how scientists solve 
problems. . . [I want them] to have laboratory 
experience; to see how scientists solve problems 
and go through some of those procedures. 



Mr. Horace actually encouraged his students to think and 
act like scientists. He had them, for example^ set up, 
carry out and write up experiments using "professional" 
guidelines. He also encouraged students to find out, on 
their own, why certain results occurred. 



The teachers v;e met who v/orked in the high schools we 
visited that served working-class families had different 
visions about what their students were likely to do when 
they left school. Many of these teachers believed that 
iiost of their students would end their formal education 
after high school and get blue- or pink-collar jobs. They 
thought it was important, therefore, to teach students the 
practical knowledge and skills they would need to enter the 
workplace and cope with "everyday life." At Quincy High 
School, a school located in a community that employs large 
numbers of unskilled workers in its local industries, 
teachers told us that they tried to give their regular- and 
lower-track classes what they termed "practical" 
information and skills. Two of the science teachers, for 
example, told us that they tried to teach their students 
how to solve everyday problems. Ms. Taranto, a biology 
teacher, said that she would like to make her subject "as 
practical as [she] can." 



Science more than anything else can lead people 
into ways to practically solve other kinds of 
problems that turn up in their lives. [Science 
has] nice logical techniques for problem solvingc 
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We observed students in a number of the regular and 
iower-ievei science classes at Quincy exploring and solving 
"practical" problems. In one of Mr. Almond's tegular 
science classes, for example, students were asked to 
determine which of six different candy bars is the best 
buy. Students were told to measure and weigh the candy 
bars in order to calculate the candy bars* cost per 
kilogram^ When students were writing up their results, Mr. 
Almond asked them to think of factors other than cost per 
kilogram that might be taken into consideration when 
deciding which candy bar is the overall best buy. 



Ms. Havlichek, one of Quincy ' s economics teachers , 
originally tried to teach her subject to her regular- and 
lower-level classes by presenting abstiract theories and 
concepts. When she found that students were "turned off" 
by this approach, she decided that she was not being 
realistic about students' futures. She changed her 
approach in a way that she thought was more interesting and 
practical for students. Among other things, she had her 
classes set up and run mock businesses, learn about 
different kinds of credit and how to investigate, apply for 
and interview for jobs. Her "new" approach included less 
lecturing and more hands-on activities. It also placed 
much more emphasis on the practical information and skills 
that Ms. Havlichek thought was more relevant to students' 
probable futures. 



Teachers at Quincy, like teachers in all the schools 
we visited, were willing to prepare their classes for 
whatever roles and jobs they believed students were likely 
to assume so long as they judged these roles and jobs to be 
socially legitimate. Teachers generally did this even if 
they themselves did not consider the adult roles and jobs 
students seemed destined to assume especially desirable. 
Ms. Havlichek and some of her colleagues tnought it was 
unfortunate that the students attending Quincy High School 
did not appear to have higher aspirations. These teachers 
viewed occupations that require abstract knowledge and 
advanced educational credentials as better and more 
prestigious than jobs that do not. Although most of these 
teachers believed that they were providing students with a 
legitimate education, many were not particularly happy 
about teaching practical knowledge and skills at the 
expense of the more abstract and advanced material students 
would need to succeed in college and obtain higher-status 
jobs. This unfulfilled desire to teach students "better" 
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knowledge and skills affected these teechers' job 
satisfaction. Although most of these teachers were quite 
conunitted to and involved with their work^ many thought 
they would be more satisfied with their jobs if they could 
teach different or more advanced content. 



Not every teacher working at the school^ however^ felt 
this way. One of the teachers we spoke with accused some 
of his colleagues as well as the central office of being 
"elitist" because they wanted to raise standards and beef 
up college preparatory programs. As far as he was 
concerned^ students' decisions not to go on to school 
should be accepted and not in any way be looked down on or 
discouraged. This teacher was quite accepting of his 
students' working-class backgrounds and aspirations and he 
was happy to teach his classes the social and basic 
literacy skills he thought they would need when they enter 
the workforce. 



Teachers who worked at Pinehill, another working-class 
high ^chooly talked to us about the importance of teaching 
students the social skills they will need when they enter 
the workforce. A few of teachers told us that they thought 
it was more important for their students to learn certain 
social skills than subject matter. These teachers said 
thay tried to teach students the norms^ behaviors and 
attitudes that will make them "better people" - people who 
are able to get along and work with others. Among other 
things^ tea-^hers thought that it was important: that 
students learn how to deal with authority figures. Mr. 
Evens tells his students each year that they h=^ve to 
respect him. 



Throughout life ...you're going to have a boss 

and you're going to have to learn to get 

along with your boss. Otherwise. . .you ' re going 

to quit or you're going to get fired. 

[Even] if you don't like me^ you're going to 

have to get along with me for a hundred 

and eighty days^ otherwise I'm going to fire 

you^ which means I'm going to flunk you. 



For Mr. Evens and other members of the teaching staff 
at Pinehill^ teaching students how to work with and for 
others was very important. It was, perhaps, this 
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conviction that prompted a number of teachers in this 
school to claim that they and theii students found 
extracurricular activities more rewarding than the 
classroom. 



Teachers working in the high schools we visited that 
serve middle- or working-class families were willing to 
prepare students for the same or similar roles and jobs as 
their parents. This was not^ however^ the case with many 
of the teachers we spoke with who served the urban poor. A 
number of the teachers we met who worked in the two 
inner-city high schools In our sample believed that many 
members of the community they served were embracing 
self-defeating lifestyles^ depending on welfare and/or 
engaging in low-paying or illicit economic activites. They 
judged students' probable futures - lives dependent on 
welfare^ low-paying jobs and/or crime - as deadening or 
illegitimate. Many of them felt that they could not in all 
good conscience prepare students for the impoverished and 
socially unaccepta. le ways of life they appeared to be 
headed for. As a result^ many of these teachers believed 
that the best way to serve the local community was to 
prepare students for better or more ideal futures; to teach 
students what they need to know to obtain and retain the 
steady, good-paying, and legitimate jobs that have eluded 
so many of their parents. 



Ms. Colwin worked at Charles Drew High School - an 
inner-city public high school that served impoverished 
families, all of whom were black. Her explicitly stated 
mission was to take her students beyond "Washington Avenue" 
- the street that borders the economically depressed 
neighborhoods Drew students are growing up in. Like other 
teachers in the school, Ms. Colwin wanted like to provide 
students with the skills and knowledge they needed to go on 
to college and get good jobs. She therefore tried to teach 
her students how to write the kinds of papers they will be 
required to write in college-level English classes. She 
also made students write for, fill out and send in college 
appl ications . 



Although Ms. Colwin claimed that she "does not bend 
standards," her teaching was nevetheless affecteo by the 
reality that many if not most of her students lack the 
skills and knowledge they need to master high school 
curricula. Ms. Colwin and her colleagues had to cope with 
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th<j fact that many of the students that attended Drew High 
could not read or comprehend g.:ide-level texts and 
material. Many of these students had never internalized 
many of the norms that normally govern academic 
achievement. They came to class late and were frequently 
absent. Those students who did show up to class often came 
without pencils, books and paper. Quite a few students did 
not do the homework that teachers asked them to do outside 
of class. 



For most teachers at Drew High, Ms. Colwin included, 
preparing students for better futures meant spending time 
compensating for the past. It meant teaching students the 
fundamental academic skills and norms they should have but 
for some reason had not learned before entering high school 
- skills and norms that students need before they could 
take the next step towards college and good jobs. We 
observed teachers in this school teaching elementary skills 
to students enrolled in advanced classes. We also listened 
to administrators tell us about the various ways they 
encouraged and rewarded students who came to class and 
completed assigned work. Many of the teachers we spoke 
with who worked with the urban poo^ felt that they had, 
figuratively speaking, to make their students take a few 
steps backwards, or at lea^t teach them how to walk 
properly, before they could help them to move forward. 



Teaching Students Standard Content and Common Ways of 
Processing and Applying Content . 

Mr. Norton, a math teacher at Ulysses S.Grant High 
School, summed up the thinking of many of the teachers we 
spoke with when he told us that his most important 
classroom goal is to teach students "the material" - the 
facts, ideas, concepts, equacions and formulas that 
appeared in the textbooks and curriculum guides teachers 
were using. Most of the content teachers in our sample 
tried to teach students was quite standard across schools. 
Much of it was selected or approved by local school 
districts on the basis of what the "nation" - colleges, 
politicians and other agenda-setting groups and 
organizations - want and expect young Americans to learn. 



Like others general goals, teaching standard content 
an<? ways of processing and applying content was subject to 
some interpretation. Although most of our teachers were 
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required to teach students the material in officially 
approved texts and curriculum guides^ they did not present 
the same amoMnt of this content to their students nor did 
they ask their classes to deal with knowledge in exactly 
the same way. Teachers in all of tae classes we observed 
used their informal freedom to determine what and how much 
standard content was actually presented to students. They 
also made most of the decisions about which among many 
common ways of processing and applying information students 
were encouraged to learn. 



At Maple Heights^ Cherry Glen and St. Augustine High 
School^ schools that served middle-class students^ teachers 
presented a great deal of standard content to their 
classes. The faculties in these schools felt that it was 
very important that students learned as much of the 
standard facts, ideas, formulas, and concepts found in 
their texts as they could. 



Teachers at Maple Heights and St. Augustine felt, 
however, that it was also important for students go beyond 
the learning of content. They told us they did not want 
their students graduating from high school simply knowing a 
lot of standard facts and figures. Most of these teachers 
wanted their students to become "independent thinkers" - 
individuals who process information in thoughtful and 
creative ways and who are able to solve abstract and 
difficult problems on their own. Mr. Stadler, a history 
teacher at St. Augustine, summarized the point of view of 
many of his colleagues when he said: 



[M]y main emphasis is not that [students] learn 
every date aod every name. It's that they learn 
the importance of knowing what to do with the 
facts and figures once they get them. Anybody 
can go to a book and look up facts and figures, 
but if they don't know how to apply them, it's 
worthless. 



Teachers at Maple Heights and St. Augustine told us 
that they try to teach their students how to critique, 
analyze and interpret important events and works of art, 
apply knowledge in new or innovative ways, figure out 
scientific and other abstract problems on their own, and 
adopt a valid position and back it up with sound reasoning 
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and/or good evidence. These teachers claimed to be trying^ 
in other words, to help students develop higher order 
thinking skills. We, in fact, observed regular- and 
uppe^" track teachers in both of these schools attempting to 
fulfill their stated aims by conducting thoughtful and 
intellectually stimulating classroom discussions, 
encouraging students to develop and test their own 
hypotheses, and assigning essays requiring creative, 
well-reasoned arguments and good supporting evidence. 



Some of the teachers at Maple Heights and at St. 
Augustine had trouble fulfilling their two aims. One of 
the teachers we spoke with had to cover 5,000 years of 
history in one semester. Because of the enormous amount of 
material she needed to cover, she "gave up" stimulating 
discussions and the like. For the most part, however, 
teachers in these schools were able to strike a 
satisfactory balance between teaching students a great deal 
of content and fostering higher order thinking skills. 



The way teachers translated the general goal of 
teaching standard content into concrete aims at the 
working-class schools in our sample, Quincy and Pinehill, 
as well as at Cherry Glen was somewhat different. Teachers 
at these schools focused much more time and attention on 
transmitting standard content and mechanical procedures for 
processing information than on fostering higher order 
thinking skills. These teachers devoted most of their 
class time to lectures, recitations, seatwork or other 
activities:} designed exclusively to teach students standard 
facts and figures. They also had students learning and 
applying common, mechanical, step-by-step procedures for 
solving problems, conducting experiments and writing 
essays, research papers and reports. We observed very few 
teachers in these schools facilitating intellectually 
stimulating discussions or other activities that ask 
students to question or apply knowledge in thoughtful and 
creative ways. 



Although most of the teachers we met at Quincy 
Pinehill and Cherry Glen defined the teaching task in ways 
that encouraged students to, in effect, memorize standari 
content and mechanical procedures for processing content, 
some tried to foster higher order thinking skills. These 
teachers, however, proved to be the exception rather than 
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the rule. For the most part, teachers employed in these 
schools agreed to focus most of their attention on the 
transmission of standard information and skills. They had, 
in other words, achieved a consensus about the types of 
knowledge and thought processes they wanted to convey to 
their students. Teachers at St. Augustine and Maple 
Heights had also come to an agreeement about what and how 
standard content should be taught. Most of the&e teachers 
wanted their students to learn the content that appears in 
standardized textbooks but they also wanted and encouraged 
students to become independent thinkers. We found, 
however, that the teachers we met who served poor and 
minority students had a much more difficult time achieving 
a consensus about what and how to teach their classes. 



At Charles Drew and Ulysses S. Grant High School, 
teachers were working with large numbers of lower-class 
students who lacked the motivation, skills anc! knowledge 
needed tj master high school curricula. Despite the fact 
that many of their students were unwilling or unable to 
learn and process grade-level content, most of the teachers 
employed in these schools tried to teach their classes the 
information and procedures found in high school textbooks. 
To do otherwise seemed to mean, for most of these teachers, 
that they were no longer engaged in real teaching. Many of 
the teachers we met at Drew and Grant had to solve an 
important problem before they could feel like they were 
actually teaching in high school; they had to figure out 
how to teach grade-level n.aterial and common ways of 
processing information to unmotivated students with poor 
skills. We found that many of these teachers' solutions to 
this problem competed or conflicted with one another. 



Some of the teachers we spoke with who worked at Drew 
and at Grant solved the problem of how to teach 
unmotivated/low-ability students by presenting less contenc 
in class (less content than teachers in working- and 
middle-class schools), watering down and eliminating 
material and covering information slowly and 
repet i t iously. Many of these teachers spent a great deal 
of time re-teaching knowledge and skills normally taught in 
the elementary grades. Mr. DiMaggio, a social studies 
teacher at Charles Drew, was one such teacher. He told us 
that a lot of Drew*s students... 
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just don't feel school is that 
important. You find they really don't 
know (the basic things] when they come 
here. They can't tell a country from a 
state. You have to spend a lot of time on the 
basic things. 



Mr. DiMaggio told us how he had to water down his 
curriculum when he came to Drew. He eliminated a great 
deal of material and now spends most of his time teaching 
students many of the basic skills they should have 
learned in grade school. 



Ocher teachers at Drew tried^ at least part of the 
timer to teach the way they thought teachers in other high 
schools teach - to present what they feel is standard 
material in an average amount of time using common teaching 
practices. These teachers tried to concentrate more time 
and attention on teaching students grade-level material 
than on compensating for academic deficiencies. Ms. 
Colwin, for example, tried to teach her seniors Dante's 
Inferno and other equally demanding literature commonly 
taught in high school English classes despite the fact that 
many of her students had trouble reading such books. 



Some of the teachers working in these schools gave up 
teaching standard content altogether. We both observed and 
heard about teachers who occupied the hours talking 
informally with students or showing films and videos that 
convey little or no "legitimate" knowledge. 



At Drew and Grant High School, teachers' solutions to 
the problem of what and how to teach unmotivated and 
low-ability students varied in terras of the knowledge and 
skills selected and emphasized, expectations for classroom 
achievement and methods of instruction. We found that many 
of these teachers' solutions competed or conflicted with 
one another. 



Teaching Students "Good" Values . 

Many of the teachers we met told us that there are 
"good" and "bad" values and that it is an important part of 
their job to ensure that students learn and express the 
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good ones. These teachers judged societal and local 
community values; they determined whether or not a 
particular value was good or legitimate enough to reinforce 
or teach in class. Most teachers, we found, were willing 
to reinforce what they perceived to be local community 
values as long as they did not seriously challenge or 
contradict mainstream values and/or their own value 
system. We also spoke with a number of teachers who felt 
that it was an important part of their job to change or 
replace those student or ccrnraunity values that they judged 
to be illegitimate. 



There were a number of common values that teachers in 
all of the schools we visited thought students should 
internalize and express. We found that nearly every 
teacher we spoke with, regardless of the school they worked 
for, tried to teach a number of common "American" or 
mainstream values such as the value of hard work, 
individual effort, and fair competition. 



There were, however, a number of values that we 
observed teachers reinforcing in their classrooms that were 
not common across schools. Some of these values were 
teachers* own personal values but quite a few of them were 
what teachers' judged to be "legitimate" community values. 
We found that teachers working in or for middle- and 
working-class communities judged many of the values they 
believed members of these communities were embracing as 
legitimate. These teachers often passed favorable 
judgements on local community values because most of them 
hailed from or lived in the same or similar communities and 
had actual, prolonged contact with local people. The fact 
that many of these teachers lived in similar communities 
and formed relationships with local people caused many of 
them to know, accept and even share local community 
culture. These teachers, like people in general, tended to 
reinforce values that they understood, accepted and shared 
both in and out of the classroom. 



At Pinehill High School, many of the teachers we spoke 
with believed that sports was in many ways more highly 
valued by the community and students than the content of 
the subjects they taught. Some of the teachers in this 
school downplayed subject matter and talked up and 
encouraged participation in sports. The reverse was true 
at Maple Heights High. Teachers who worked at this school 
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believed that they were working for a community that valued 
academics and the arts. Teachers therefore encouraged 
students to develop their scholarly and artistic talents. 
Teachers told us that the "stars" in this school were 
students who distinguish themselves academically and/or 
participated in one or more of the school's well-produced 
plays. We found a number of other differences between 
schools in terms of the community values teacher.'; 
reinforced in their classrooms. Teachers at Cherry Glen, 
for example, recognized and reinforced parents' politically 
conservative values while teachers at Maple Heights tended 
to support what they perceived to be the community's much 
more liberal point of view. At Quincy High School, "every 
day" knowledge was more highly valued than at St. Augustine 
where "abstract*^ knowledge was held in high esteem. 



We interviewed a few teachers who found that their own 
personal values were in conflict with what many members of 
society have learned to regard as legitimate values. Even 
though they did not share some of the values embraced by 
members of the local community, many of these teachers felt 
obligated to acknowledge or defer to community values that 
are judged by many other people across the nation to be 
legitimate. One of the teachers we inte^^'iewed at St. 
Augustine, for example, used to work at i pie Heights. 
Maple Heights serves a number of liberal families who 
believed a woman has a right to have an abortion. This 
teacher, Ms. Socmes, was anti-abortion but she recognized 
that these families' values were considered to be 
legitimate by a number of other Americans. When she worked 
at Maple Heights, she felt she had to respect these and 
other "legitimate" community values and that she was 
obliged to keep her opposing views to herself. 



The Catholic schools we visited were interesting cases 
in terms of the values teachers felt they ought to 
reinforce. Many of the Catholic values teachers in these 
schools were asked to reinforce were in conflict with a 
number of mainstream societal values. Teachers who worked 
in the Catholic schools were obligated to recognize and 
reinforce Catholic values but they were also responsible 
for preparing students for life in a social and cultural 
context that promotes other often conflicting values. Torn 
between their obligation to the Church and to the 
sociocultural reality that students must learn to deal 
with, teachers in these schools often openly acknowledged 
officially sanctioned Catholic dogma in their classrooms 
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but, at the same time, encouraged students to "^follow their 
own conscience" when resolving conflicts between Catholic 
and societal values. This way of paying homage to both the 
Catholic and society's dominant worldview fostered, on the 
one hand, the emergence of a moral cl'mate that encouraged 
open discussions about values and important ethical issues 
but also, on the other hand, created an undercurrent of 
seemingly i r resolvable tensions between school participants 
as they attempted to live up to the standards of the church 
in a world that often makes the realization of church 
ideals extremely difficult. 



Teachers in our sample generally did not recognize or 
reinforce conununity values that struck them as bad or 
illegimate - values that appear to undermine the dominant 
moral order or that they simply cannot accept. We found 
that teachers who felt they were serving families and 
students that embrace what Mr. Sizer^ a teacher working at 
Ulysses S. Grant High School, termed **bad value systems'* 
often attempted to replace or compensate these systems with 
what they considered to be good or legitimate ones. 



Many of the teachers we spoke with who worked in high 
schools that served poor and minority children did not have 
much in common with their students. They did not grow up 
or live in similar neighborhoods as those of the families 
whose children they were asked to teach. Most were not, as 
a result, very familiar with the circumstances and culture 
of the local people. We found that many of these teachers 
judged the people they served on the basis of their own 
background as well as on what they saw in the media and 
heard from other people. Using perceptions that were not 
shaped by a great deal of actual or prolonged contact with 
local people, a number of these teachers concluded that 
they were serving individuals who lacked important values 
or who embraced illegitimate values. Most of these 
teachers felt that it was wrong to accept and ignore 
illegitimate values and that, in fact, such values 
ultimately hurt the people who embrace them. They 
therefore felt obligated to replace what they perceived to 
be bad community values with good ones. 



We met other teachers working in schools that served 
poor and minority children who shared the background of 
their students or had a lot of contact with members 
the local community. They were, as a group. 
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much more knowledgeable about and accepting of the 
circumstances and cultural characteristics of the families 
they served. These teachers were much more likely than 
teachers who had less in common with their students to 
acknowledge and reinforce local community values. This 
fact gave rise to conflicts among faculty members - a 
phenomenon that will be dealt with in more detail in the 
next section. 



Teachers, in short, generally accepted and often 
reinforced community values in their classrooms as long as 
they and/or many members of society viewed them as 
legitimate. They often tried to change or compensate for 
community values that they thought were bad or 
illegitimate. In any case, nearly <^7ery teacher in our 
sample felt that it was a very important part of their job 
to transmit legitimate values to their students. 
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IV. THE IMPACT OF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS ON TEACHERS' ABILITY TO 
IMPLEMENT SOCIALLY LEGITIMATE DEFINITIONS 
OF TEACHING 



Most of the teachers in our sample attempted to define 
their work in ways that fulfill public expectations for 
formal schooling. Selecting nationally sanctioned general 
goals and translating them into concrete aims that take 
local community demands and culture into account was the 
first step most of these teachers took in their attempts to 
create socially legitimate definitions of their work. For 
many of our sample teachers, however, building socially 
legitimate definitions of their work was not enough for 
them to feel they were engaged in real teaching. These 
teachers had to take a second step before they felt 
confident that they were teaching in ways that the public 
would view as legitimate. They had to implement their 
definitions; they had to adopt practices that would ensure 
that their goals and aims were, in fact, being carried 
out. The remainder of this paper looks at some of the 
social and cultural factors that affected our sample 
teachers' attempts to come up vuth legitimate means to 
carry out what they felt were lecjitimate ends. 



Most of the teachers we met who were employed in the 
same school were able to build shared definitions of their 
work if they had much in common - socially and culturally - 
with each other and with the communities they served. In 
schools where teachers did not share similar backgrounds, 
either with each other or with their students, faculty 
members often adopted goals and practices that were quite 
different from one another. We found that our sample 
teachers' ability to build shared definitions of their work 
was very important. When teachers working in the same 
school were not able to cone to a consensus about what 
constitutes socially legitimate teaching - about what goals 
and aims ought to be pursued in the classroom - uncertainty 
about, and marked inconsistencies between, teaching 
approaches arose. Rather than being mutually supportive 
and reinforcing, the definitions of teaching that emerged 
in these schools tended to compete and conflict with one 
another. Students sensed, and took advantage of, the 
uncertainties and inconsistencies inherent in these 
teachers' approaches. They accepted some teachers' 
approaches and rejected others'. They, in other words, 
made it easy for some teachers to carry out their 
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aims and quite difficult for others. 



Students had the ability to make or break our sample 
teachers' efforts to carry out their goals. More than any 
other factor^ students had the greatest impact on our 
sample teachers* ability to implement what they felt were 
socially legitimate definitions of their work. Like all 
teachers, our sample teachers' cannot carry out their 
purposes unless they have students who are able and 
prepared to learn the knowledge, values and skills they 
want to teach. These and other teachers also require 
students who are willing to accept their definitions of the 
situation; they need students who are willing to cooperate 
with them (Metz, 1988). 

In order to win the cooperation of their students and 
ensure that students with varying levels of ability learned 
tne material they presented, our teachers had to adopt 
effective i nstrcut i onal practices and methods of control. 
Most of the teachers we met adopted conventional 
instructional practices and methods of control; they used 
standard teaching techniques that teachers in high schools 
across the country use. In the high schools we studied 
where teachers and students shared notions about what and 
how teachers should teach, conventional instrcutional 
practices and methods of control worked quite well. In 
these schools, faculty members tended to use similar 
techniques to control and instruct their students. In the 
schools we visited where the majority of students were not 
very willing or able to learn what teachers thought they 
should know, where understandings about the schooling 
process were not shared, standard methods of control and 
instruction were not always very effective. Tr chers in 
these school often had a difficult time carrying out their 
goals using conventional techniques that work well in other 
high schools. They also had a difficult time coming to an 
agreement about how they should control and instruct their 
students; a fact that contributed to many of these 
teachers' inability to come up with mutually reinforcing 
definitions of their work. 



Maple Heights, a public high school serving mostly 
middle-class white students, and Grant High, a desegregated 
high school serving large numbers of impoverished black 
families, are described below in order to show how social 
and cultural similarities and difference between teachers 
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and students' characteristics helped or hindered our sample 
teachers' ability to build and implement shared definitions 
of their work. 
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MAPLE HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 



Brief Description of the Community Maple Heights High 
School Served 

Maple Heights is a small suburban community located 
near a large midwestern city we call The City. The 
community has a well-educated adult population; 65% 
percent of the people over the age of twenty-five who live 
in Maple Heights attended college. Although it is home to 
some clerks, secretaries and unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. Maple Heights is very much a community of 
teachers, lawyers, social workers and other professionals. 
Almost one-half of the employed adults in the community 
occupy professional or management positions. About 10% of 
the labor force are professors who teach at large 
university located near the community. Maple Heights is a 
community that has derived a number of benefits from higher 
education. 



There are less than 15,000 people living in the 
community, 3% of whom are non-white. Although Maple 
Heights* average household income is approximately $24,400 
- a figure that is slightly above the national median - 
there are a number of parents, especially single mothers, 
who earn much less. Despite these disparities between 
family incomes. Maple Heights is largely middle-class - 
culturally if not economically. 



At the time we visited the school. Maple Heights 
enrolled about 750 students. About 9% of the student 
population was black. Most of the black students lived in 
The City and were attending the school under a 
desegregation plan that was established some years before. 
There were approximately forty-five teachers working at the 
school. 



Maple Heights Teachers' Definitions of Teaching 

Maple Heights teachers shared a number of common 
perceptions of the local community they served. Nearly 
every teacher we spoke with thought that many of the 
families who sent their children to their high school were 
professionals who valued formal education. Maple Heights 
parents, they claimed, wanted their children to go to 
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college. A number of teachers felt that they were working 
for a well-informed, liberal-minded community that liked to 
think about and debate important social and political 
issues. Maple Heights was also, according to teachers, a 
community that appreciated and supported the arts. 



Many of the teachers we met at Maple Heights knew the 
the community they served quite well. Teachers shared 
similar backgrounds with commutiity members and many had 
formed relationships with local people. Most of the 
teachers we spoke with had grown up or lived in Maple 
Heights or similar towns. 



Because Maple Heights teachers had much in common with 
and knew local people, most understood, and many shared, 
aspects of Maple Heights' local culture. Maple Heights 
teachers also generally understood and accepted community 
understandings of, and expectations for, fczmal schooling. 
Most teachers, because of their own backgrounds, shared 
community notions about what and how teachers ought to 
teach. As a group, they were quite confident that they 
could teach students the knowledge, skills and values that 
parents wanted them to learn. 



Providing students with the knowledge and skills they 
needed to enter and succeed in college and the professions 
was perceived by Maple Heights teachers to be the 
community's dominant expectation for its public schools. 
This expectation led most of the teachers we spoke with to 
translate their general goal of preparing children for the 
future into the more concrete aim of preparing students for 
post-secondary educational and professional opportunities. 
Preparing students for college actually emerged as the most 
salient, oft-stated and, in many respects, most important 
aim Maple Heights teachers pursued. Whatever else Lhey 
hoped to accomplish, teachers at Maple Heights felt they 
had to get students ready for college whether, as Mr. 
Horace said, they were "qualified" or not. 



Most of the teachers we spoke with who taught regular 
and advanced classes consciously selected and presented 
knowledge and skills that they thought students would need 
to master college-level coursework. They also adopted 
instructional practices and created classroom environments 
or cultures that were continuous with those typically found 
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in colleges. By presenting some of the material, adopting 
teaching methods and introducing and reinforcing norms and 
other cultural understandings students can expect to 
encounter in college^ teachers felt they were effectively 
socializing students for future educational attainments. 



Mr. Fields told us that he tries to teach his regular 
and advanced level math classes the way he teaches his 
night classes at a local college. We observed him using 
teaching methods that have been adopted by many college 
math teachers and reinforcing many of the norms and 
expectations that govern academic achievement at the 
college level. Mr. Fields devoted most of the period to 
lecturing - explaining procedures for solving math problems 
as well as telling students how to think about and apply 
the material being covered. He expected and generally got 
his students to sit quietly, take notes and ask questions 
when they did not understand something. Students were 
usually required to do homework assignments on their own 
after class. If they needed help, it was students' 
responsibility to seek it. 



We observed other teachers consciously presenting 
material, adopting teaching methods and reinforcing norms 
that they thought would socialize students for academic 
achievement in college. Ms. Trimble, an English teacher, 
assigned and discussed books that were meant to introduce 
students to the literature and different kinds of literary 
interpretations students will encounter in college. She 
would like students to get into the habit of reading every 
night. 



I feel really strongly about developing 
reading habits so that students are able to read 
forty to fjfty pages an evening on a regular 
basis; that will allow them to go on to college 
and be able to read ... in an increment like 
that. Also, I see it as a necessity to build 
vocabulary, to be able to ask questions and see 
different purposes in their reading. I hope that 
when they leave, they [will] read Newsweek 
differently than they read Tale of Two Cities. 



The effort that Mr. Fields, Ms. Trimble and many of the 
other teachers we met to teach students what they need for 
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college caused Maple Heights High School to look and feel 
very much like a small, liberal arts college* 



Teachers at Maple Heights attempted to teach students 
the knowledge they needed to succeed in college, but they 
also felt that it was important that students learn other 
information and skill Maple Heights teachers tried to 
cover the material thac appeared m standardized textbooks 
and curriculum guides whether it was relevant to students* 
futures or not. 



Not only did teachers expect students to learn 
standard content, they also strongly encouraged and, in 
fact, required students to process this content in 
thoughtful, creative, and sophisticated ways. Ms. Jarecki, 
for example, taught a political science course that all 
students must take before they can graduate. She expected 
students enrolled in this class to keep up with current 
affairs - to watch the news on television and/or read 
newspapers and news magazines. She thought it was very 
important that young people be well-informed about what is 
happening in the world and that they think about and 
critique world events and issues. She required all of her 
students to question and discuss current affairs in class. 
Whe"^ we observed her classes, Ms. Jarecki was often 
conducting thoughtful and stimulating discussions. She 
tried very hard to teach her students how to take a stand 
and use sound reasoning and valid evidence to support their 
positions. 



Teachers at Maple Heights also reinforced many of what 
they perceived to be local community values. The arts, for 
example, were thought to be highly valued by members of the 
community. Teachers acknowledged Maple Heights* 
appreciation for the arts by promoting and actively 
developing students' talents in musi-^, writing, painting, 
sculpting and acting. While we were visiting the school, 
teachers and students were quite preoccupied with a school 
play that was being produced. Many of the teachers we 
spoke with were enthusiastic about or openly discussed this 
play. Teachers' interest in this dramatic performance was 
quite similar to the interest teachers in some of the other 
high schools we visited had in important athletic events. 
Indeed, the star actors and actresses in the play were 
treated very much like star athletes in other high 
schools. Staff members and students talked about and 
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admired those who captured lead parts. Some of the 
teachers we met even complained about some of the special 
privileges these students received. One of the football 
coaches told us that the community and students are so 
drawn to artistic pursuits and productions that they have a 
hard time recruiting boys for the teamc 



The Effects of Student Character ist istics on Maple Heights 
Teachers' Ability to Carry Out Their Classroom Aims . 

When we asked Maple Heights teachers about the methods 
they use to win student cooperation, many of them told us 
they did not have very many methods or that they did not 
feel the need to spend time thinking about or using such 
methods because their students were already quite 
cooperative. Mr. Peirce, a freshman math teacher, told us 
that Maple Heights students "want to please." His students 
were well-behaved and he claimed that he has never had any 
serious discipline problems. He and many of his colleagues 
told us that most of the adolescents attending Maple 
Heights are "serious" students - intelligent individuals 
who value education, behave in class, and do what they are 
told. Although there were a few students at Maple Heights 
who were not very cooperative or serious, most teachers 
agreed that Maple Heights students were willing to act out 
their roles in ways that enabled the faculty to act out 
theirs. Students, in other words, accepted and shared 
thair teachers' definition of the educational process. 



Because students were so willing to please. Maple 
Heights teachers spent very little time disciplining and a 
great deal of time instructing. Most teachers were able to 
control student behavior by using relatively simple 
techniques. Eye contact, calling out a students' name, 
threatening to lower grades and the like were sufficient 
and effective methods of control used by nearly every 
teacher we observed. These simple techniques for 
controlling behavio" complemented and supported teachers' 
attempts to fulfill their classroom aims. They did not 
undermine or take the place of instructional practices that 
transmit what teachers thought were legitimate knowledge, 
skills and values. 



Teachers at Maple Heights also thought that many of 
their students were "bright" and able to learn. Many of 
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the teachers we met believed that most of their students 
had the background, knowledge and skills needed to master 
high school curricula* They told us that students were 
well-inf ormedr intellectually curious and not afraid to 
correct or question their teachers. Teachers claimed that 
their students expect them to know a great deal about their 
subjects and that students love to challenge them* Ms* 
Jarecki said that students often "test" new teachers to 
find out how much they know and to decide for themselves 
whether or not they are competent to teach* She said that 
students are just waiting for teachers to misspell a word 
so that they can correct them. Students will actually go 
out and check up on what she and other teachers tell them 
in class* Mr. Crown told us that during his fii:3t year of 
teaching he stayed up late at night working out all of the 
problems in the textbook he was using so that students 
would not trip him up. Maple Heights students^ it seems^ 
kept teachers on their toes. 



In part because students were perceived to be 
"bright^" curious and challenging^ teachers adopted a 
number of instructional practices that would allow them to 
transmit and "show off their knowledge about their 
subjects. They also adopted practices that cultivated or 
directed their students' intellectual challenges and 
curiosity. We listened to teachers delivering lectures 
full of "advanced" knowledge and information that did not 
appear in students' textbooks. Teachers also conducted 
stimulating discussions, helped students to set up and 
carry out the.r own projects or designed experiments that 
students were asked to interpret or analyze on their own. 
The instructional practices teachers' adopted, in other 
words, were very much shaped and informed by student 
characteristics and expectations - characteristics and 
expectations that they themselves snared. 



In short, the teachers we met at Maple Heights High 
School were able to build and implement shared definitions 
of their work that nearly everyone - staff, students and 
parents - agreed were socially legitimate. The definitions 
Maple Heights teachers spun ref lected local communi ty 
culture and reinforced each other. Because Maple Heights 
teachers worked with willing and able students, most were 
able to control classroom behavior using simple albeit 
efficient techniques and to transmit a great deal of what 
they deemed to be legitimate knowledge, skills and 
values. Most of the teachers we met at Maple Heights 
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genuinely felt like "real" teachers; they felt they were 
fulfilling national as well as local expectations for 
secondary schooling. They were, as a result, among the 
roost satisfied, involved and cororoitted teachers in our 
sample. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT HIGH SCHOOL 



Brief Description of the Community Grcnt High School Served 

The City is located at the center of one of the most 
racially segregated urban areas in the country. Over one 
million people live in The City's larger metropolitan 
area. About 27% of The City's population is non-white 
while most of the suburbs surrounding The City have a 
minority population that is less than 5%. 



Many of The City's adults are unskilled or 
semi-skilled laborers who work for local industries. 
According to 1980 census data, The City's labor force has 
proportionately more blue-collar workers than almost any 
other city its size. Only 19% of the employed adults in 
The City are professionals or managers; another 19% of the 
people live in poverty. The average household income in 
The City is less than $19,000 - a figure that is below the 
national median. Only 27% of the adults over the age of 25 
who live in The City ever attended college. 



Ulysses S. Grant High School is one of slightly over 
one dozen public secondary schools serving The City's young 
people. For many years, the high school was a neighborhood 
school; it served children growing up in the area 
immediately surrounding it. Most of the students teachers 
worked with in the first ten years after the school was 
founded in the early sixties were white and working class. 



Over the years, demographic shifts and a city-wide 
desegregation plan significantly changed Grant's student 
population. The neighborhoods surrounding the school 
became less stable and more economically depressed. 
Working-class families living near the school began to move 
out and poorer, less secure families began to move in. In 
the mid-seventies. Grant was forced to accept students from 
outside of the immediate neighborhood when the city carried 
out a court order to desegregate the schools. As a result 
of these changes. Grant started to enroll large numbers of 
lower-class black students. By the time we conducted our 
study. Grant's minority student population had grown 
significantly. 57% of the approximately 1600 students 
enrolled in the school were black. Many of these students 
were growing up in lower-class homes. There were slightly 
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ovet one hundred teachers serving these students when we 
visited the school in 1987. 



Grant Teachers' Definitions of Teaching . 

Grant teachers did not share the same backgrounds with 
each other or with many of their black students. We met a 
number of older^ mostly white teachers who knew very little 
about the circumstances and way of life embraced by the 
black families they served. These teachers generally 
condemned the lifestyles they thought the parents of their 
black students were embracing. We also spoke with a few 
black teachers who seemed to be much more familiar with and 
accepting of lower-class black culture. These teachers 
reinforced some of the cultural traits their black learned 
at home even though some of these traits conflicted with 
mainstream or middle-class culture. Other teachers at 
Grant were bicultural; they appeared to know a great deal 
about their black students' background and about the way of 
life and expectations for schooling embraced by 
middle-class Americans. These varying degrees of knowledge 
about and acceptance of lower-class black and mainstream 
culture greatly affected the way Grant teachers t^efined or 
attempted to define their work. 



We met a number of white teachers who had been working 
at Grant or similar schools for over twenty years. When 
they were hired, most of these teachers' students were 
living near the schools they attended and were growing up 
in economically stable, working-class families. Although 
some of these families were black, most of the students 
these teachers worked with during the first ten years of 
their careers were white. Many of these "veteran" teachers 
had gotten to know and accepted the way of life embraced by 
these families and they had spun definitions of their work 
that took community characteristics into account. 



Dur ing the sevent ies, veteran teachers suddenly found 
themselves working with large numbers of black students 
living in distant and impoverished neighborhoods. Teachers 
who had served communities they knew and accepted for a 
decade now found themselves serving poor and minority 
students they had very little in common with and that they 
knew very little about. 
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When we asked veteran teachers to tell us about the 
neighborhoods their students were from, most described them 
as places full of crime, poverty and despair. We found 
that veteran teachers had very little actual contact with 
the families they served and that their perceptions of 
students* homes and backgrounds were largely shaped by 
their own upbringing, the media and what other teachers 
told them. Many of the veteran teachers we met believed 
that many of theit students were growing up in 
single-parent families that depended on welfare to 
survive. Some claimed that quite a few of their students 
were neglected or mistreated at home. A few teachers said 
that the neighborhoods most of their black students were 
growing up in are crime-ridden. When we asked Mr. Sizer, a 
veteran math teacher, what the neighborhoods he served were 
like he said: 



Well, high crime areas, dope, prostitution ... 
child molestations, beatings, uh, everything you 
would imagine about the inner-city. 



Most of the veteran teachers we met at Grant judged 
the communities they served on the basis of these and other 
perceptions. M?ny concluded that they were working for 
people who embraced illegitimate and self-defeating 
lifestyles. Because many of these teachers thought that 
the cultures of the communities they were serving were 
illegitimate or harmful, most could not in all good 
conscience reinforce or incorporate what they perceived to 
be local community culture into their definitions. Rather 
than build new definitions of their work that incorporate 
the cultures of their "new** students, many of these 
teachers tried to hang onto and implement the definitions 
of teaching they had built before the school was 
integrated. Most veteran teachers thought that the 
definitions they had built during the first years of their 
careers were good ones and that they would benefit the 
communities they were now serving. These definitions, they 
believed, would change students in ways that would, in the 
long run, allow them to lead more productive, legitimate 
lives. 



Many of Grants' veteran teachers wanted to teach their 
students what they believed were the knowledge and social 
skills adults ne(>d to obtain and retain legitimate jobs. 
Mr. Sizer, among others, stressed the importance of 
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teaching students how to obey and respect authority 
figures. Ms. Gardner told us that her most important aim 
is to help students to "become better equipped young 
adults." She wanted to teach her students to be 
"self-responsible" and "self -discipl ined" - to do what 
they are told to do when they are told to do it* Other 
veteran teachers wanted their students to learn how to show 
up to class on tim-^ (i.e., to learn how to be prompt) and 
how to follow directions and rules. A few of the veteran 
teachers we met tried to discourage students from adopting 
the lifestyles they thought many of their parents 
embraced. We listened to one teacher, for example, 
lecturing to students about the problems and hardships 
associated with teenage pregnancy and single-parenthood. 



Many of the veteran teachers we spoke with and 
observed also felt it was very important that students 
learn grade-level standard content and common procedures 
for processing content. Teaching standard content and ways 
of processing knowledge was, however, something of a 
problem for these teachers. Many if not most of their 
students lacked the skills needed to master high school 
curricula. Despite the fact that many of their students 
had trouble learning grade-level content, most of the 
veteran teachers we met were quite adamant about teaching 
students the material that appeared in the high 
school-level textbooks they were using. 



Veteran teachers also wanted to teach students "good" 
values. Mr. Sizer claimed that a number of Grant students 
have internalized "bad value systems" and that it is one of 
his duties to replace these systems with more legitimate 
oneSc He told us that he and many of his colleagues are... 

... trying to get our own value system, the 
middle-class values system, if you will, put upon 
students who haven't gotten them. 



Mr. Voight told the interviewer that he teaches his 
students legitimate values "everytime I see a chance." We 
observed Ms. Yertle lecturing to her students about the 
value of hard work, individual achievement and other "old 
American values." Many veteran teachers considered the aim 
of teaching students good values to be in some ways more 
important than other aims. They thought, in any case, that 
if their students would learn to embrace and express "good" 
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values (and norms) they would be able to carry out most of 
their other classroom aims much more easily. 



There were a few teachers at Grant who had much more 
in common with their students than many of the veteran 
teachers we met. We spoke with and observed a few black 
teachers who shared cultural backgrounds and 
characteristics with many of the black students enrolled in 
the school. These teachers seemed to be much more 
accepting of lower-class black culture and much less 
accepting of the culture veteran teachers were trying to 
promote. Rather than concentrate on changing or 
compensating for their students home culture^ many of these 
teachers consciously and unconsciously reinforced the way 
of life embraced by lower-class blacks living in The City. 



We met a group of black women teachers who were among 
those who reinforced many aspects of their black students* 
home culture. Ms. Herst was a member of this group. She 
knew and expressed many of the cultural traits embraced by 
her black students. She often spoke black English when she 
conversed informally with her students and friends and she 
shared many of the local black community's values and 
beliefs. When she defined her work^ Ms. Herst took local 
black culture and lifestyles into account. We found that 
her definition of teaching conflicted in many ways with 
those that had been built by veteran teachers. She^ for 
example^ prepared some of her female students for the 
future by giving them informal advice about how to cope 
with unreliable men and single-parenthood. Rather than 
condemn or discourage single-parenthood^ Ms. Herst^ herself 
a single-parent y appeared to accept the fact that many of 
the lower-class black students attending Grant might find 
themselves adopting this way of life. 



Ms. Herst and some of her black colleagues were also 
much more content than veteran teachers to emphasize and 
teach students basic or elementary information and skills. 
They were also much more present-oriented; they seemed to 
be more interested in getting their students through high 
school than in preparing them for adult roles and jobs. 
They concentrated on short-terra goals^ like helping 
students to pass the competency exam required by the school 
district^ rather than on long-term ones. 
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Ms. Herst and many of her black friends tended not to 
associate with' many of the veteran teachers we met at 
Grant. They not only established physical boundaries 
between themselves and veteran teachers^ they also 
maintained ethnic boundaries. During their breaks^ Ms. 
Herst and her friends often isolated themselves in an empty 
room where they spoke about the concerns and lives of black 
people living in The City. One of the consequences of 
these teachers' separatism^ in addition to the effect that 
it had on the way these teachers defined their work^ was 
that there was little or no communication between them and 
veteran teachers. There was^ in other words^ little or no 
cultural sharing. This lack of communication fostered the 
emergence of a number of tensions and misunderstandings 
between these two groups of teachers. 



We also met teachers at Grant who were knowledgeable 
about both the culture embraced by lower-class blacks and 
America's mainstream^ middle-class culture. These teachers 
knew where their black students were coming from but they 
also knew where mainstream Americans wanted them to go. 
These teachers neither overtly condemned urban black 
culture nor did they reinforce aspects of black culture 
that appeared to conflict with the culture embraced by 
mainstream^ middle-class Americans. These teachers used 
their knowledge of both cultures to teach students how to 
cope with and live in two worlds - the world of 
impoverished urban blacks and the world of successful 
middle-class Americans. 



We met a black English teacher named Ms. Thompson who 
used her knowledge about lower-class black and mainstream^ 
middle-class culture to define her work. She was quite 
familiar with the lifestyles and plight of The City's black 
population. Her familiarity with local black culture and 
concerns coupled with her own identity as a black person 
caused her to be quite accepting of and sympathetic towards 
the black students enrolled in her classes. Ms. Thompson^ 
however^ was also quite knowledgeable about mainstream 
culture. Her educational background and mi ddle-class 
status greatly influenced her decisions about what and how 
she taught her students. 



Ms. Thompson incorporated the best aspects of her more 
ethnocentric colleagues' approaches into her definition of 
teaching. Like Ms. Herst^ she tried to understand and 
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genuinely cared about her students present lives. She, for 
exampler encouraged her students to write about their 
personal lives and problems in their essays. At the same 
time, this teacher also cared about students' future 
lives. Like many of the veteran teachers we met, she felt 
that it was important that students learn the knowledge, 
skills and values needed to assume ''legitimate" roles and 
occupations. She therefore tried to teach her students the 
information and skills that would allow them to succeed in 
post-secondary schools and the workplace. 



The Effects of Students' Characteristics on Grant Teachers' 
Ability to Carry Out Their Classrrom Aims. 



According to veteran teachers, students at Grant are 
not as "good" as they used to be. Ms. Yertle said that 
"bright" students are "past history" and Ms. Gardner 
claimed her students have "lower study skills and lower 
backgrounds" than those she had ten years ago. Grant 
students did appear to lack much of the knowledge, skills 
and understandings needed to learn what these and other 
teachers believed high school students should know. During 
the year that we visited the school, only 30% of the 
students who attended Grant had scored at or above the 
national average on a standardized reading test, one-third 
of the freshman class failed their subjects and 10% of the 
seniors were still trying to pass a competency test, normed 
for eighth graders, that they must pass in order to 
graduate. 



Teachers also told us that a number of the students 
who attend Grant are not very willing to learn. Students, 
they claimed, often come to class late or are absent much 
of the time. Many of the students who do show up to class 
like to disrupt the lesson or refuse to do what teachers 
ask them to do. Some students were extremely 
disrespectful. Mr. Voight told us that his second hour 
class • • • 



can be and often is very difficult. 
There were times I didn't make it. I 
had to kick a lot of kids out of class. Real 
obstinate personalities. You could be looking 
right at thera ... [and they] keep right on 
talking. 
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Because many of the students who attended Grant were 
not always very willing or able to learn^ a number of 
teachers found that they had to spend a great deal of time 
actively controlling their classes. Some teachers 
controlled their classes by assigning a lot of seatwork or 
by occupying students' attention with movies and informal 
conversations. Many of the methods and practices these 
teachers adopted effectively controlled students but t^ay 
transmitted only minimal amounts of information and 
skills. Most of the veteran teachers we observed refused 
to adopt approaches that while effectively controlling 
students do not transmit what they thought was legitimate 
knowledge. For the most part^ these teachers continued to 
use methods of control and instructional practices that 
they had adopted years ago. They hung on to their old 
approaches even if they did not seem to work as well as 
they did in the past. 



When veteran teachers found that their old approaches 
were not working as well as they used to, most decided to 
water down content and slow down the pace of their lessons 
rather than give up teaching grade-level content and adopt 
radically different instructional practices and methods of 
control. The reason they did this was because they did not 
feel like "real" teachers unless they were teaching 
standard material and skills using what they felt were 
appropriate practices and methods. We found that these 
teachers became quite frustrated and that their level of 
commitment to and involvement with the teaching task was 
seriously threatened when they were not able to get their 
students to do traditional high school work using 
tradi t ional pedagogical techniques . 



Ms. Yertle, for example, had been teaching for over 
thirty years when we met her and was accustomed to 
lecturing to her classes. In recent years she has found 
that many of the upperclassmen taking her classes are not 
as willing or able as students in the past to write down 
and learn the knowledge she conveys in her lectures. 
Instead of giving up lecturing altogether, Ms. Yertle has 
decided to eliminate and water down much of the material 
she presents in them. She has also slowed down the pace of 
her lectures and spends more time talking about the topics 
she is covering* When we observed her classes, we listened 
to Ms. Yertle lecturing to her students about the tenets of 
fascism. Before beginning her talk, she passed out a sheet 
listing all the main points she wanted to cover - something 
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she did not do in past years. Despite the fact that she 
went through each tenet slowly and carefully^ Ms Yertle 
told us later that many of her students still failed to 
learn the information she tried to present. 



We also observed Ms. Yertle trying to conduct a 
thoughtful discussion about fascism in Europe during the 
1920*s and 30's. Most of her students were not very 
willing to participate. They sat very quietly or otherwise 
refused to participate in the discussion. When she called 
on students to answer questions^ many said "I don't know" 
or sat silently. Ms. Yertle was very disturbed about the 
fact that her students were not learning the knowledge she 
tried to convey in lectures as well as by students' 
response - or lack or response - to her attempts to engage 
them in intellectual debates and discussions. "It's like^ 
you knowr you want to create something with your hands and 
you don't have any dough to create it with." 



Many of the veteran teachers we met tried to control 
students by admonishing them when they misbehaved or by 
sending them out of the room. Mr. Sizer, for example, did 
his best to suppress disruptive behavior as soon as it 
occured. When we observed his classes, he was constantly 
yelling at students who talked out of turn, left their 
seats or refused to work. He also asked a couple of his 
students to leave the room. Mr. Sizers* and other 
teachers* atrempts to control students by admonishing them 
or ejecting them from the room met with limited success. 
No sooner had these teachers managed to quiet down the 
class when someone would begin to talk or otherwise engage 
in disruptive behavior. Students, in other words, actively 
and frequently resisted the approaches that Mr. Sizer and 
many of his colleagues tried to adopt. 



Ms. Herst and some of her black colleagues did not 
like the way veteran teachers controlled and taught their 
classes. They told us that these teachers "talk too much" 
and that they are "mean" to students. The best way to 
control and teach students according to these teachers is 
to assign them tasks that they can do quietly at their 
desks. When we observed Ms. Hersts' classes we found that 
she had students spending most of the period working on 
worksheets and other kinds of seatwork. Her classes were 
much quieter, less hostile and better attended than many if 
not most of the veteran teachers' classes we visited. 
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students that were disruptive in Mr, Sizer's and other 
teachers* classes were well-behaved in Ms, Herst's classes. 



Although Ms. Herst's classes were less disruptive than 
many of the veteran teachers' classes we observed^ she did 
not expose her students to many of the values^ skills and 
instructional approaches that veteran teachers believed 
students need in order to adjust to and succeed in the 
workforce or in post-secondary schools. The fact that she 
did not teach her students much of the knowledge and many 
of the understandings veteran teachers believed were 
legitimate and important for students to know did not seem 
to bother Ms. Herst very much. She was Soisfied that she 
had defined her work in a way that was best for the 
particular people she was hired to serve. 



Veteran teachers complained about the approaches 
adopted by some of their black colleagues. They objected 
to all the seatwork these teachers gave their students and 
they did not approve of these teachers speaking black 
dialect to their students. Students^ they felt^ should 
learn to express themselves in standard English. A few of 
the veteran teachers we spoke with told us that many of 
Grant's black teachers gave into their students too much. 



Ms. Thompson was able to resolve many of the conflicts 
that emerged between veteran teachers and black teachers 
and students who were not willing or able to conform to 
mainstream expectations for formal schooling. She used 
aspects of local black culture to encourage students to 
learn aspects of mainsteam, middle-class culture. Her 
approach can be described as sympathetic but firm; she let 
students know that she cared about them but that she also 
expected them to work hard and learn grade-level knowledge 
and skills. She combined veteran teachers' emphasis on 
discipline and self-control with Ms. Herst's tolerance and 
acceptance of her black students' backgrounds. When Ms. 
Thompson spoke to her students^ they listened quietly. Her 
tone of voice was firm and serious. When she asked 
students to do something^ such as write an essay, most 
complied and worked diligently while Ms. Thompson provided 
them with individual help. She patiently helped her 
students to master whatever task she assigned them. Ms. 
Thonpson was quite involved with and committed to her work; 
she felt that she was teaching in a way that was not only 
socially legitimate but that met the needs of poor black 
children. 
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V. CONCLUSION 



It became increasingly evident during the course of 
our study that identifying the factors affecting our sample 
teachers' engagement was not possible without an 
examination of the relationships these teachers had with 
the larger society, the local community, thei r colleagues 
and the students enrolled in their classes. The 
relationships our teachers had with each other and with the 
people they served not only influenced thei r ideas about 
what and how they should teach, they also aided or severely 
limited these teachers' ability to perform their jobs the 
way they felt they ought to be carried out. 



Nearly every teacher in our sample was influenced by 
what they perceived to be societal or national expectations 
for public schooling. The educational agendas of 
influential politicians, universities, businessmen and 
other powerful organizations and groups shaped our 
teachers* ideas about what and how they ought to teach. 
Although t'ne representatives of larger societal interests 
affected the nature and substance of our sample teachers* 
work, the relationships teachers had with the local 
community proved, in many ways, to have a much more 
significant impact on the goals and approaches teachers 
ultimately adopted. Our sample teachers took quite a few 
of their cues from the local people who supported their 
school. Many of the teachers we met shared and/or accepted 
the cultural characteristics and demands of the local 
community and they tended, as a result, to incorporate 
community culture into their definitions. 



One of the consequences of teachers' tendency to 
incorporate community culture into their definitions is 
that they often consciously and unconsciously reinforced 
the community's dominant social class position. Teachers 
working in schools that served children growing up in 
middle-class families tended to teach in ways that would 
enable students to go to college and obtain the credentials 
they need to assume the same middle-class or professional 
roles and jobs their parents have. Many of the teachers we 
met who were employed in working-class high schools felt 
that the communities they were serving were not encouraging 
their young to go on to school so they tried to teach the 
skills and foster the attitudes students would need to 
enter and succeed in the workplace. The 
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result of all of this was that students in some of the high 
schools we visited were receiving a much more rigorous 
education than students in other schools. Policymakers who 
want all of our nation's high schools to maintain high 
standards or adopt programs that will provide every 
American student with similar educations must be aware of 
this tendency on the part of teachers to acknowledge and 
reinforce community culture and class interests. They 
mustr in other words^ realize that teachers are often 
encouraged and sometimes compelled to serve local as well 
as national interests and that these interests are not 
always very easy to reconcile. 



In the high schools we visited that served the urban 
poor^ many of the teachers we met had little or no actual 
contact with the people they served. A number of these 
teachers believed they were working for communities that 
embraced self-defeating or illegitmate lifestyles. Rather 
than reinforcing community culture, most of these teachers 
felt they ought to replace or change it. Other teachers in 
the same school were much "closer" to the people they 
served; they had grown up in similar communities or they 
were much more understanding and accepting of the 
circumstances and culture embraced by the urban poor. 
These teachers often acknowledged and reinforced aspects of 
local community culture. The tendency on the part of 
teachers to reinforce those community characteristics they 
share and accept and to compensate for characteristics that 
they are not familiar with and judge to be illegitimate 
fostered the emergence of competing and conflicting 
definitions of teaching in these schools. 



Teachers' ability to come up with shared definitions 
of their work was important. Teachers were more likely to 
be engaged in their work - satisfied with, involved in and 
committed to teaching - if they were working in schools 
where the definitions of teaching they embraced were shared 
by other members of the faculty. Shared definitions of 
teaching are mutually reinforcing? they lend certainty to 
the teaching task and they encourage on-going, constructive 
dialogues and cooperation between teachers. The most 
frustrated and alienated teachers we met more often than 
not worked in schools where faculty consensus about what 
and how to teach students was not achieved. There was 
often a lack of real communication between teachers in 
these schools. We found that there was an unwillingness on 
the part of many teachers to discuss their problems with 
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their colleagues. This unwillingness to discuss their 
difficulties was partly the result of teachers' hurt pride 
or fear of being exposed or deemed incompetent. It was 
also the result of the fact that teachers working in the 
same schools sometimes had markedly different backgrounds 
and perspectives on education. in some of the schools we 
visited^ teachers' engagement with their work would have 
been greatly enhanced if teachers had been encouraged and 
given more of an opportunity to create some kind of 
consensus about what and how to teach the students they 
were assigned. Such a consensus, in most cases, needed to 
be predicated upon the establishment of more open channels 
of communication between teachers. Teachers have to be 
able to communicate with each other; they have to be able 
to air and resolve their cultural di f f e^-^^nces and problems. 



If teachers' relationships with society, the 
community, and their colleagues were important, their 
relationships with students were critical. However 
teachers in our sample ultimately defined their work, 
teachers were not ab.le to perform their jobs unless 
students accepted their definitions of the situation. 
Teachers, in other words, depended on student compliance 
and preparedness to carry out their goals. In some of the 
schools we visited, teachers were able to build definitions 
of their work that students were willing and able to 
accept, share and act out. In other schools, teachers and 
students fought over what and how teachers should teach. 
Students attending these schools were often confused about, 
not prepared for or not interested in their teachers' ideas 
about what and how they should learn. Enhancing teachers' 
engagement in many of these schools depends on the 
enhancement of students' engagement. Students who are not 
prepared for or alienated from the schooling process 
constrain teachers' ability to build and implement what 
they feel are "real" definitions of their work. 
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INTRODUCTION . 

The present teacher refxm movement argues that more cohesive and purposive school staff 
contact . and greater control over school pol ley decisions wl 1 1 make teaching more attractive to persons who 
seek the level of engagement considered appropriate for "professionals." Such arrangements wi 11 facilitate 
the formation of and persistence of such engagement , reformers argue. The 1 Iterature on alienation ( for a 
review see Seeman, 1972, 1975) and work placeallenation (e.g., Blauner, 1964)nnfirm this 
perspective. ' It suggests that even among blue collar workers, normative Integration , social integration 
and control over the work process are important to engagement or commitment and their opposltes lead to 
alienation. Normative integration refers to stiared staff expectations, reflected in formal and informal 
norms, regarding the nature and intensity of work; and social integration refers to staff Inclusion in and 
solidarity with other staff or staff groups. This paper will show how, in two suburban high schools, 
teachers' work control interacted with normative and social integration in their effect upon teachers' 
engagement with their work. This paper suggests that simple "one size fits all" fixes for schools or 
teachers implied by at least some of the reform literature may not influence teacher engagement in 
expected ways. Unique school level work place integrative environments and work control structures 
influence the modal level and type of teacher engagement . 

TEACHER ENGAGEMENT 

Work engagement in complex organizations has been described as the result of workers' abll ity to 
find intrinsic meaning in work , to control their work , and to experience a sense of belonging In a work 
place community. Each of these elements may contribute separately or jointly or both to work engagement. 
Workers who are relatively more engaged might describe themselves as more immediately involved, 
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absorbed, interested, committed and as mvesting more of their private lives into their work , less engaged 
workers may describe themselves as distant, as working in a more mechanical way ( Blauner , 1 964). 

Teaching engagement may be similar to general work engagement in some ways but not in others. 
Teaching may involve engagement in the tasks connected with instruction, and in the context of a perceived 
teaching career. Teachers' task engagements are partly the product of how teachers construe their 
classroom instruction goals. Annette Hemmings ( 1 988) has identified three general types of instructional 
goals teacheru espoused in the schools in our stu(ty': skills/content , values education and preparation for 
adult life. Lacey ( 1 977), Woods ( 1 983) and Nias ( 1 98 1 ) have shown that teachers also construct a 
career engagement which frames their tasks and goals. Woods characterizes these as professional , 
vocational and continuance career commitments. Professionally committed teachers are characterized by a 
concern for the transmission of content and skills, and think of themselves as skilled and knowledgeable; 
they desire to keep these up. Vocationally committed teachers usually have a sense of personal mission, in 
a belief that they should care for students' personal or social needs, or that teaching is an expression of 
teachers' own identities. Continuance commitment is basedon acalculativeor instrumental orientation 
characterized by role adherence and low affect. Teachers thus committed remain in teaching because they 
have invested so much of themselves that they want to continue in, or do not feel that they can quit. 

HiQh school teachers' work control 

Robert Blauner argued that work control consists of control of resources, work place policies, the 
pace, quantity, quality of work and the pressures exerted on workers. Who or what controls work in 
schools IS not entirely clear. There is 1 ittle direct supervision of teaching in most schools ( Weick , 1 976 ; 
Corwin, 1981 ; Firestone, l985;Cusick, 1983). Also, most teechers also believe that they are 
autonomous in their classrooms (Sykes, 1984; Tye, 1985). Despite teacher perceptions, indirect 
controls on resources allocated to teachers ( time, curriculum materials, and students) can significantly 
affect the amount of teaching and achievement in classrooms ( Barr and Dreeben , 1 983; Dreeben and 
Gamoran, 1 966). The grouping of students into classes that are homogeneous or heterogeneous in abili V 
and the assignment of individual teacher to specific groups, what are both usually administrative 
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prerogatives, have an especially heavy impact on teachers' control over their work (Haryeaves, 1967; 
Finley. 1984). 

While increased pressures on the quantity , quality or pacing of industrial worlc seem to have 
alienative effects on workers , teachers may welcome some pressures on them or ( more commonly) on 
their peers. The source of pressures and nature of pressures seems to matter to teachers. Administrative 
control of student disruptions, pressures for teacher accountability, efforts to increase teacher 
commitment, to raise teacher expectations for pupils, and clearly defined, regular teacher performance 
evaluations may l)e welcomed Dytest^hers in high-achieving schools (Rosenholtz, 1985; Corcoran, 1985). 
By contrast, pressures on teachers from parents are usually less welcome (Connell, 1985;McPherson, 
1972), and teachers -^^enerally rely on administrators to control these, that is, to "buffer" (Thompson, 
1 967) their teaching from unwanted parent interventions. 

Oneaspect of teaching control critical to teacher engagement is their ability to extract intrinsic 
r ewards by "reaching" students. In most schools, teachers' abilities to extract rewards are constrained by 
the "endemic uncertainties" of teaching. These uncertainties mostly arise from an uncertain teaching 
technology ( Lort le, 1 975 ; Oreeben , 1 973) , the obi igation to reach diverse students in group learning 
situations, uncertain teacher-administrative jurisdictions (Oreeben, 1 973), and minimal formal 
induction into the teaching situation (Lortie, 1 975). Yet teachers often express their inability to control 
such rewards, especially in schools where students seem unable to master classroom learning (Webb and 
Asbton, 1 986). T^hers' ability to acquire intrinsic rewards in high-achieving schools may be 
facilitated by their ability to minimize uncertainty through reliance on unambiguous, shared pedagogical, 
control and content expectations ( Corcoran , 1 985 ; Rosanholtz, 1 985). I am aware of no studies which 
show that major changes in extr insic rewards produce higher levels of engagement, though many studies 
argue that the lack of extrinsic rewards may cause teachers to consider leaving, while discouraging 
potential new recruits from entering teaching (Darling-Hammond, 1 984). 
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School normatlv fl iwrt snnial intfloratlon 

According to Bleuner, a major element which enhafy»s worlc place engagement may be the sharing 
of norms among peers and across management and workers. However , norms can bring teachers or 
administrators or both together or isolate them from each other. In most schools, teacher-administrator 
normsof Informal autonomy and non-interference often Isolateteechers from their peers (Lxtie, 1975; 
Oreeben. 1973; Weinshank.et. al, 1983; Tye, 1985;Si28r, 1985(1 984) ;Shanker. 1985). 
Furthermore, what brings teachers together may not necessarily be of much interest or benefit to the 
school or the students. If teachers all share commwi low expectations fx low income or minority students, 
a school's staff may be normatively integrated with each other but not with their students (Hammersley, 
1984; Met2, 1986). By contrast, in schools where normative integration takes the form of a shared high 
level of shared understanding of the goals of instrxtion , the methods of teaching and a belief that students 
are capable, teachers feel more engaged (Little, 1982; Rosenholtz, 1985; Corcoran, 1985). Insummary, 
the content as well as the extent of normative integration may influence teacher engagement. The two 
schools discussed in paper vary both in the level and the type of normative integration, and consequently 
also of teachers' engagement. 

Social integratlwi describes a network of social relations which give workers a high expectancy 
for inclusion and social acceptance (Seeman, 1972, 1975) among peers and between workers and 
management ( Blauner, 1 964). Social and normative integration are related but soparate aspects of school 
togetherness. Each is expected to enhance engagement. 

Previous research has not separated social and normative integration. Instead, recent authors 
suggest, school teaching can provide either social isolation, inclining teachers to disengagement, or social 
integration, inclining teachers to engagement. In isolating settings, teachers' social contacts are often 
characterized by: teachers believing they are solely responsible fx student outcomes; teacher 
conversations about "wx stxies," social chatter x non-teaching intxests, and infxmal associations 
based mainly on friendship (Rosenholtz, 1985). Interacting secondary school settings, often associated 
with high-achieving schools, xe mxe often charactxized by coUegial planning, task-related talk, risk- 
taking (Little, 1982) and intellectual sharing (Cxcx&n, 1985). Intxacting settings may have 
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particular ai^anlagps over Isolating settings in their potential enhancement of engagement. Work place 
collegiallty, or the sharing of Ideas, experience (or, more rarely, authority and Influence) among 
teachers, as opposed to Individual teacher autonomy, Is argued to be critical to teachers' sense of efficacy 
(Webb and Ashton, 1986; Corcoran, 1985; Little, 1 982) and engagement ( Powell, et al. 1985). 

Work control , normative and social integration ma/ all Interact with each other and with 
contextual conditions of the work place. Norms msf/ provide the basis for the kind of social contact and 
work control that predominates in a school. Teachers who feel that they can control the teaching 
environment ma/ be more likely to share their teaching experience with other teachers. Where all 
teachers feel insecure about their ability to teach effectively, they are likely to maintain Isolation from 
one another. Teachers who share their inability to control behavioral problems or academic failure in 
such a setting ma/ lose status with their peers ( Rosenholtz, 1 985). Teachers who feel that the/ have 
reached Individual teaching solutions which bring them intrinsic rewards or allow them to maintain their 
extrinsic rewards ma/ also be reluctaiH to discuss alternate teaching arrangements with peers (Lortle, 
1975; Rosenholtz, 1985;Sykes, 1984). In short, autonomy In the classroom ma/ be won at the expense 
ofcollegial, and task-related sxial relations (Sykes, 1984). In the two schools reported here, this 
finding seems highly relevant. Neither autonomy nor integration alone explain the levels or kinds of 
engagement prevalent In the two schools. 

THE SAMPLE FOR THIS PAPER 

This article is based on teacher interviews and selected observations m two American public high 
schools, a sub-sample of a larger sample of teachers drawn from eight schools. In each school a two- 
person teem, of which I was one member, Initially observed eight teachers In English, Math, Foreign 
Language, Social Studies or Science departments. The team Interviewed these teachers during or after 
school or both. The core sample of sixteen teachers' interviews was supplemented by research staff 
classroom observations, as well as additional short Interviews with ten other teachers and/or counselors 
at each school. This paper also Is informed by a coordinated stud/ of administrators conducted by a 
different team. 
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Most of the sixteen core teachers had more than seven years teaching experience; some had ovo' 
thirty years. AH of the teachers had earned at least Bachelors degrees, generally a subject-specific degree 
:n Education. Our core sample for the two schools included eleven males ana five females. Many of the 
males we chose were married, while many of the females were not. There were no minority teachers in 
the sub-sample. 

CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT COMMUNITIES AND TEACHERS 

There are many contrasts and few similarities in the communities in which the two high schools 
were located. Cherry Glen and Pinehill were predominantly white suburbs of The City and both contained 
largely homogeneous social settings. But Cherry Glen contained a largely white collar population, while 
Pinehill contained predominantly blue collar groups. While Cherry Glen's property tax base was growir^, 
Pinehlll's was shrinking. Around the high school at Cherry Glen, developers constructed high-priced new 
condominiums, new shopping centers, corporate and professional office space. Around Pinehill , factories 
closed their operations or parts of their operations, while other developer s constructed new modestly- 
priced housing. 

A 1 985- 1 986 comparison of student standardized achievement tests in the two districts indicates 
Cherry Glen's standings of eighth grade math and reading were not a great deal higher than Pinehili's when 
compared to national test score norms. However , the drop-out rates in Pinehill were not only higher than 
Cherry Glen, but were increasing over the last three school years. While most of Cherry Glen's children 
attended four year colleges after graduation, most of Pinehlll's children went on to blue coMar jobs, or 
technical schools. 

While most of the Cherry Glen teaching staff lived outside the school district ( mtst said they could 
not afford to live in the district), those at Pinehill lived in Pinehill or in similar blue collar communities 
( in which most of them had grown up as well). Most of the Pinehill teachers came from blue collar 
families or farm backgrounds, while several at Oherry Glen grew up in white collar families. Teachers in 
both districts shared similar formal educational backgrounds. The percentage of BKhelors and Masters 
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degrees was roughly equivalent across txrth districts, with only 2% more of total Cherry Glen teachers 
completing Masters ( 



The relations between teachers as a group and their communities and administrations differed dra- 
matically. While the Cherry Glen teachers association and school board shared a history of col laboratlon . 
the Pinehlll association and school board shared a history of conflict. While contract negotiations at 
Cherry Glen often resulted In quiet agreements (despite one occasion when the union sponsored working to 
the rule), those at Pinehlll had been marked by a strike, and at least one additional occasion when the union 
encouraged teachers to work to the rule. While the Cherry Glen association collaborated with the 
administration to develop a peer evaluation system . the Pinehill association had been trying to stop the 
district administration from using procedures they argued amounted to harassment. In short, the Pinehill 
teachers association had acted like and had been treated like a blue col lar labor union, while the Cherry 
Hill teachers' association had acted like and was treated like a white col lar professional organization. 

CHERRY GLEN 

Normative ami Iptft gratlon at Chfirry fi jftr] 

T S?^ ^^?t^^?^ '""c^ 8bout what you do In a classroom? 

.s. L»JI[ ?''^^'"'^'"^'^''*9ues*- people that I work with most closely andl 
hink there is a certain ...knowl«^ 't. among a schawl cSunlS? as 

oCl ^?e rare ^'"^ °" «'^here. So I thinkTat pJI^haps 

Most teachers at Cherry Glen shared a high degree of work-related normative integration with the 
administration and other teachers at the school level and with wch other at the department level, A major 
source of normative and social Integratlonwasthedlrectlonof the principal. Mr, Coyne. Mr Coyne care- 
fully orchestrated formal participation In school -Improvement committees, extracurricular activities, 
non-teaching supervision activities, and the formal departmental curriculum committees, indirectly. Mr. 
Coyne and the district administration maximized teachers' participation In their departments, through 
requiring curriculum-focused collaborative departmental meetings. This Increased the level of common 
departmental expectations that particular content would be covered and that methods which maxim Ized 



content coverage were preferable to other methods. Across the administrative and teaching staff there was 
a shared normative understanding that teachfng demanded participation in activities within and t)eyond the 
classroom ; that minor updates in teaching methods were necessary; and that academic content and skill 
teaching ( responsive to the nature of the students) were central and legitimate goals for all teachers. The 
norms of participation, the obligation to follow the curriculum, the obligation to update knowledge and 
skills and the expectation that teaching consisted of content/skills instruction were supported by the 
principal and informally by teachers. 



The participation norm included the obligation to participate in extracurrlojlar activities: 

It's kind of an unwritten expectation.... There are a lot of teachers that don't do any 
coaching but then they are expected to help at different events like maybe take tickets at 
football games or to be on crowd control. 

Mr. Coyne engineered this participation through his annual request that teachers submit their preferences 

for partlcula* extra-curricular activity. Teachers were not asked to participate but rather were asked 

what they wanted to participate In. Those not directing activities were assigned to help supervise, collect 

ticket money or provide related services. 

Another aspect of the school's participative normative structures was teachers' obligation to 

participate with peers In school Improvement. The principal's system generated faculty concerns from 

required "randomly" selected staff group meetings about the school. Then he formed ad hoc committees to 

suggest and develop school Improvement projects. According to most of the teachers, committee 

recommendations and suggestions were then either approved by the administration or changed to conform 

to administrative goals or designs. From the interviews. It is unclear whether the principal or the central 

office or both were responsible for this pattern. 



Participation 
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Curriculum adherence 

At Cherry Glen^ this meant the obligation faithfully to teach the curriculum , as developed by the 
department. Teachers were consistently evaluated annually Administratorslookedfor a fit between the 
formal curriculum and what the teacher was actually teaching; thous^i apparently there was less scrutiny 
of this "fit" with high seniority teachers. In addition, staff members expected each other to follow the 
curriculum. In most departments, teachers expressed the importance of being able to count on other 
teachers having taught certain content or skills, so that students could handle later courses. In addition, 
the staff shared expectations that they would use their preparation periods in service of classroom or 
extracurricular preparation. Preparation outside of school was expected of most teachers, and most spent 
time outside of the required school day preparing tests, quizzes, grading or planning activities. 

Technical updating 

Technical updating was another norm shared by the majority of teachers at Cherry Glen. By this, 
teachers meant that it was important to seek out and try new methods to gain student cooperation, report 
results better , and teach content better. During the time we investigated Cherry Glen, several technical 
updates were in progress; they included but were not limited to: student motivation systems, 
computerization of school operations and the application of computer programs to subject teaching, and a 
new system of teacher evaluation. In other words, teachers shared, usually in small, sometimes 
departmental, groups a willingness to initiate technical innovations. 

Content /ski lis focus 

Teachers expected that they and their peers would concentrate on the teaching of academic content 
and skills, usually translated as the obligation to cover the required content. At the same time, teachers 
were expected to work at ways in which to enlist student participation in that kind of learning. Teachers 
who were part of a group transferred from the junior high school with the ninth grade, four years before 
the study, noted that high school teachers seemed more "content" than "kid'-oriented. Two of the former 
junior high j^chool teachers spoke of changing their practices to conform to this staff expectation , one to 
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keep up with collMgues' cxxitent coverage expectations. Several teachers noted that one of the few ways to 
get into trouble at the school was to depart from the curriculum. However , most teachers reiected content 
orientations which treated students as mere receptacles for teacher knowledge. Many teachers spoke of 
various clever ways t)y which to enlist student support and interest In the learning of content and skills. 

"Professional" engagement 

The formal and informal sharing of pedagogical techniques and content directly supported teachers' 
"professional" engagement with their work. The administration required regular departmental updating of 
curriculum , though teachers were allowed to docide what texts to use, what units to Include and to what 
extent unit and lesson content would be controlled by the department or by the teacher. Departments met 
regularly, and departmental teachers were located in proximity to each other. In the school, most staff 
tended to associate with other department members. This sharing also indirectly exerted s control on what 
was taught and how It would be taught In various departments. School and departmental norms supporting 
the teaching of academic content and skills through recently developed methods allowed teachers to share 
knowledge and techniques with other department members. This helped them to define standards by which 
students should or would be evaluated. This clarity in the task and acceptance of limited, relatively clear, 
measures of success effectively reduced some of the "endemic uncertainties" associated with teaching. 
However , this system tended to standardize what was taught, how fast it would be taught, and what methods 
would be used. 

Some department members, stressed the clarifying and collegial aspects of departmental sharing, 
while others, referred more often to standardization of content, grading or methods. For example, a 
humanities teacher referred to collegiality in and out of department meetings: 

Well , we do plan to do this at our meetings, occasionally. We ask that they br >nq along 
samples and everything. That's very planned ...but most of the rest of It Is just the great 
respect we feel for one another, that we're, we're, we're genuinely Interested In what the 
other person Is doing, and we'll ask him, well, "Where are you now in the subject? Are 

you doing anything different for a model ?", we're just always, always Interested. So, 

you know, that's to a certain extent ...spontaneous, but It's something you do as almost a 
natural reflex. You're always checking out, and, and sometimes it's just a natural place to 
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go for a resajrca You think. "Oosh. I need a good quiz on that part of the unit I worxlbr 
whether so.and so would give me one. " 

In a non- humanities subject aree. sharing was different, the purpose being mainly the coordlnatioft of 

effort and homogenlzatlon of content, grsding and methods. 

You find out that what you're doing is what the other person is doing. You find out you're 
on the right track. You basically are covering the same material at the same time and with 
the same sort of tests. And you find out that you're not. quote, too eosy. too hard. 

At Cherry Glen teacher engagement with the school and their school teaching was considerable, 
especially among those original ly recruited to the school. Most teachers reported and exhibited 
substantial time within and outside the school d»/. Engagement was enhanced by earlier district 
recruitment practices, and the respect teachers held for each others' knowledge and teac^.1ng abilities. 

Rocrultment-especlally in the early years of the school-of staff members interested in and 
capable of competent content/skills Instruction contributed to the school-wide "professional" engagement. 
Several of the original staff members who came to Cherry Glen did so by hearing about the school's 
reputation for academic excellence, or the school's having requested their joining the staff. Teachers 
expressed pride in either having been recruited or being one of the select teachers who were good enough to 
teach at Cherry Glen. Declining enrollment and a dramatic Influx of junior high school teachers 
transferred with the ninth grade had changed the recruiting system which the district had used to develop a 
staff of highly competent and motivated teachers. Most transferees were asked to choose which of the two 
high schools they would like to join . and most referred to this choice as one with which they were hpppy. A 
recent transferee commented about other teachers in the school: 

1 have to really respect them and admire them. I definitely think that has an effect on. on 
what 1 do. because I want to try to do as good a job as the/'re doing. I'm me/be not able to. 
but I do have that sort of respect, and I . I do look up to peopla Even though I've taught 
twenty- two years. I think that there are people here that deserve that kind of respect. 

Summary: Integration at Cherry Qlen 

For teachers at Cherry Glen , shared norms of participation and common foci on technical 
educational goals reinforced teachers" sense of belonging and acceptance wiih the staff as a wt-iole and 
departments in particular. The principal sponsored and engin^red participation norms, and indirectly 
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stimulated coordinated and ca-imon orientations amo»g deptrtments. The administration enhanced a sense 
of specialnesswith its early recruitment policies; It tried to intey ate new transferees into the school's 
operating mode. Most departments further enhanced teachers' sense of social and normative integration by 
the sharing of philosophies and teoching standards. Normative and social integration contributed to 
teachers "professionally" sharing of knowledge and skills. 

Integration, as described above, is described primarily on the basis of interview analysis. When 
teachers spoke, the/ sounded like the "professional" teachers Peter Woods describes. However, the consis- 
tencies in rhetoric often contrasted with variety in performance. Scf ie teachers worked extremely hard to 
engage students in relatively rigorous thinking activities, while otiiers relied heavily on standard 
recitation and limited scope questions, while most students remalnal passive participants most of the hour. 
One of the teachere who sounded highly engaged in the interview taugit in a friendly manner but did not 
seem to reiquire very much of students. Also, the reader should not asjsume that because teachers at Cherry 
Glen focused mainly on content and skills instruction that all students at this school were required to 
demonstrate high levels of content knowledge or skil 1 competencies. This varied across twchers, courses 
aid ability levels oi same course. 

Integi atlve task-related sharing characteristic of this school did contribute to greater certainty 
among teachers on curriculum , methods and activities. Integration was also a tool of stamterdization, most 
jachers recognizing that failure to conform with departmental content, grading, or methods expectations 
would bring peer disapproval and possibly unwanted administrative attention. 

You might deviate from a course outline. But that should not be a matter of habit, he 
should not be ignoring the curriculum guide we are obligated by contract to follow.... In 
0!jr Individual contract there Is a paragraph that sMudes to ...carrying out the duty or the 
assignment given. So, If I'm assigned to teach say an algsbra class, the applied, the 
implication is that I will teach It as Its described by this district. 

Integration made a difference to the way teachers felt about their work , and to a lesser extent how they 

went about their work. A profp- 5'onal kind of engagement was expected and most teachers, through skills 

and content orientations and maintenance of school participation, maintained Images that looked like 
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professional orientations to teaching, integration provided both control over uncertainty and constraint on 
variable approaches ts teaching. 

Work Control at Cherry Glen 

As other school research has discovered, much of the administrative control of teaching work at 
Cherry Glen was so taken for granted as not to be perceived as control by teachers. The administration 
completely controlled the formal allocation of time and money, and the sorting of students into classes. 
School policies lay beyond teachers' effective control. The engineering of policy consent through school 
improvement committees appeared to involve teachers in policy-making, though most teachers regarded 
manyof thepolicycommitteesasadministrativejustificationsfor pre-decided policies. Teachers' 
involvement with policy making was one of the most disengaging aspects of the school. Despite the good 
intentions behind administrative desires to teacher policy involvement, the effects of overturning teacner 
recommendations caused teachers to want to distance themselves from policy committees and policy 
committee decisions. 

Yeah, they make the final decision. They .. tally the votes, you know. So they, they decide 
what , what our opinions were. 

Texhers appreciated administrative control which buffered teachers from parent influences and 
which controlled problem student and teacher behaviors. The school administration buffered the teachers' 
curriculum and its implementation from most interference from powerful parent pressures. For this 
buffering to be effective, teachers had to follow the department curriculum , keep up with the variety of 
paper work required to justify grading ( forms explaining how you grade students; forms reporting student 
progress or lack thereof), and the curriculum-in-use (copies of your weekly lesson plais), and meet 
administrative expectations for extra-classroom participation. 

In teachers' discussic is, extensive administrative paperwork requirements were a fair exchange 
for protection from unwanted parental interventions or necessary evils attending what at least some 
teachers regarded as good organizational practices by the administration. 
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We complain a lot but I know many people who have taught elsewhere. Such as a simple 
thing as having a curriculum guide, that's something [Mr. Coyne] developed here in all de- 
partments. For a new teacher those were valuable. I can remember again going to 
[another hl^ school In the area] and being told "Here's the book; teach i' " '*Yeah but 
when, how, what, what will I take from here?" "1 don't know just do W I'm sure there 
are still schools that operate that way. 

Administrative delegation of some curriculum authority to teachers seemed to enhance teachers 

overal 1 sense of work control Even though time and student allocations lay beyond teachers' control , they 

could have an impact on curriculum materials through their department committees. Teachers regarded 

this control as significant. In departmental committees, teachers could decide the scope and seqi^nce, texts 

to be used, the objectives of their departments, and the courses within departments The school board and 

the administration supported this departmental curricular authority. 

I think if you're dealing with curriculum, yes. [The administration and the school board] 
are very good about Implementing what we want and doing It the way we feel because we 
are after all the ones who are doing It. 

Most teachers found district-supplied curriculum materials adequate. 

I think we're, we're reasonably well supplied There are, we don't gat absolutely 
everything we want... Like anythlrrg else. If our budget, for all of our department exceeds 
what the school has been allocated, then we have to pare it down.... We get together as a 
department and say ,' While we're willing to forego this, I don't want that to be cut out' , and 
soon. 



Within some departments, teachers felt that they could call on other teachers for curriculum materials, 

and teaching Ideas. Particularly in some departments, this kind of sharing extended teaching resources 

which were completely controlled by the teachers themselves. 

We share lesson plans, we share experiences all the time. So our , the department knows 
very well what's going on In other people's classes ...because we talk to one another. I mean 
it, we even spend part of our department meetings sharing things that we think other 
people would like to know about. 



Control of Instruction 

Teachers were not free to teach anything they pleased to anyone they pleased- The school's central 
mission was the transmission of academic knowledge and skills, and the emphasis on these had been In- 
creasing recently, in response to national , state and parental pressures. Teachers or departments who 
were not conform Ing with these expectations could expect difficulty. There were many factors outside 
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teectiers* control that shaped who and what they would teach. These included fluctuations due to increased 
academic requirements; the in-school expectations of content/skills orientations; expectations that 
departmental curriculum would be followed; course sequencing within departments; the stratification of 
students ly ability into required courses ; the process of deciding who would teach what; the state 
requirements for certification, the number of certifications the indlviOial possessed and that possessed by 
other individuals in the department; and the seniority and influence of particular individuals. Most of 
these factors matched teachers and students to available classes, in effect leaving teecrjers with narrow 
decision-making associated with teachirig a particular class populated by particular kinds of students. 

A few of those factors, like declining enrollment in the district, de-stablllzed teaching 
expectations. Some individual teachers controlled the classes to which they were assigned through their 
use of seniority. Once senior tcv:hers developed incumbency in upper level courses, they often remained 
teaching them as long as they chose to do so. Some form of incumbency for senior staff members seemed to 
be a dominant factor inschertJlingin most departments. Some of the more senior members of departments 
could control unpredictable events ( induced by scmrf" iling com>. laxities and fluctuations) by dropping 
certifications. By doing so, teachers could limit their te(ching to one course, usually a required course 
that would be less subject to mejor enrollment fluctuations. This practice appeared to be a seniority 
privilege tolerated within departments and by the administration. While stabilizing the position of senior 
teachers, this practice also de-stabilized the control of younger teachers. Therefore, when senior 
department members reduced their certifications to subjects they preferred, junior members with 
multiple certifications often had to increase the number of their classroom preparations or quit teaching 
at tlw school. 

Most external controls on teaching, however, seemed to stabilize teachers' notions of teaching, 
learning and students' abilities. They contributed to teachers ability to size up their students, match 
students to content and skills learning mathods and evaluate student performance with relative confidence. 
Most teachers tended to classify students, curriculum and methods on the basis of experience with past 
group? of students. 
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The average student tends to take American literature, the lower than average takes 
drama, that's just a common course that's not too difficult, and the brighter students take 
British and world literature.... Students who take advanced composition ...think that 
they're going orv to school. Now, we have an intermediate comp for those kids who feel 
uncomfortable In writing at this stage, but would like to take advanced comp later on. And 
then we have an applied English, for those who think that they are not going on at all. 



Direct teacher control over lessons came in the kinds of activities teachers chose, the choices they 
allowed their students, the order and frequency with which they chose particular activities, and the 
amount of material the covered. Predicting what would work with particular groups of students allowed 
teachers to control their classroom planning, and set the frequency and difficulty of student testing to 
maximize students' academic success. 

This sense of control they experienced was reflected In their discussion of the process of teaching. 
The teacher In the first quotation discussed how the department taught research paper writing. 



Now what we're doing ...is have kids list everything under the sun that they are interested 
in , ^ we sit down in this advanced comp , and we pick out those subject areas where there 
could be a good research paper written , and let the kid choose from those subjects where 
he has a felt need to know something. 

With the advanced class I have a plan. Each day I'm able to pursue it ...without too many 
hang-ups and problems. And it also happens to be a group of students I worked with pretty 
closely last year.... Whereas I guess in the other classes, the first quarter of the year , you 
go through a feeling-out process. And it seems like as the year goes on, you learn what you 
can do, and what you can't do. 



Control of rewards 

Teachers' ability to predict and control the intrinsic rewards of teaching is a major part of their 
abl llty to control their work and a critical part of their continuing engagement with their work ( Lortie, 
1 975 , Kottcamp , et. al. , 1 986). Most teachers at Cherry Glen seemed to find intrinsic rewards readily 
available in their daily work, and many felt almost single-handedly responsible for those rewards. The 
sources of teaching rewards were unique, but all reflected a sense that teachers had reached students In 
some concrete way. Some teachers obtained rewards from the success of classroom learning experiences: 

I: What was the best thing that happened last week? 

T: Last week would have to be the successes of students on a test, or , or a quiz situation. I 
put my heart and soul in that, and when they do well, you know, I'm happy, I'm pitased. 
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In the business world, if a person was motivated, he or she was ''^wgys rewarded with 
mcnstar/ things, or with prcfnoticns, end ...we obviously do not have the same structure. 
You know, I think you have to reap your satisfaction as a teacher from doing other things, 
you know, from, from knowing that the lesson was well taught, from , just from very 
little, little strokes. 

Two teachers felt successful with thfl students this year but expressed how much difference a 

particular group of students could make to their sense of accomplishment: 

when i taught the class to freshmen, sometimes I felt like I was beating my head against 
the wall, because a lot of kids didn't want to learn. But this year with kids I've got, it 
makes it so easy, and you move along so fast, because they do have a very broad knowledge 
of the subject, I think. 

...because it's the nature of the class and the student that you get.... In fifth hour you know 
you can toss a coin sometimes what's going to be successful for you, so it really depends on 
the kids that you get. 



Another discussed how his engagement with teaching was related to his collegial contacts, especially within 
his depar tment. 

I like the fact that I feel good about being a teacher because I think most teachers are 
pretty well-informed people.... Most of the people that I work with have at least Masters' 
degrees, and I see they're real conscientious. I see them here in the morning when I come, 
and many times people are here after I leave. 



While intrinsic rewards like collegial contact and the successful "reaching" of students were 
normally available to most Cherry Glen teachers, many were also troubled by their lack of status, the lack 
of remuneration in teaching and the lack of information that their services were valued by society. 



I think that in the last ten yeers or so, I have said to myself, I don't know who this little 
man is inside of me that keeps telling me to say this to myself, *7ou're worth a lot of 
money, and you've never gotten it. and you're going to retire poor, and that's not fair." 
Now, there's somebody inside of me who's lot been happy about this, in spite of the fact 
that, you know, I love teaching and I appreciate what kinds of rewards there are, there's 
somebotf/ inside mc who's very resentful. 



Despite such resentments, most teachers had no immediate plans to leave teaching, no immediate 
plans to change their level of involvement, commitment or expenditure of energy. The things that gave 
them some of their most precious and predictable rewards-their success with students and their collegial 
relations with peers-did not prevent them from wondering if teaching was all they should or could do. 
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Normativs and Socis] intsgstlcn. Work Control s nd EnGSGKnent. Prof^ional Careers at Clwrv fflen 

Despite the numerous mostly indirect controls on their teaching, most Cherry Glen teechers felt 
they had the ability and opportunity to control their teaching wor k, particularly the Intrinsic rewards of 
the work. Norms of continuous technical Improvement and participation and belonging through task- 
related associations reinforced each other and teachers' sense of work control to produce high levels of 
Involvement, commitment and absorption in the tasks of teaching. The norms which infused the social 
relations supported teacher group and individual commitments to content and skills teaching. While the 
principal formally engineered participation, involvement and commitment, the teachers engineered the 
curriculum in a sphere demarcated by the administration. Thehighly bounded world of the school provided 
uncertainty control , and encour*^ a narrow but high range of "professional" engagement. Yet, the 
boundaries also limited the ex* individual creativity in wo/s that the other school discussed later in 
this paper did not. 

Apart from questions of who controlled resources, at this school resources for teaching were 
available and most teachers had found ways in which to produce successful processes and outcomes with 
students of varying abilities. The resources of time, materials and students were either adequate or 
generous, according to most teachers Stability In student and teacher assignments allowed teachers to use 
activities which had worked In the past, refining the details of execution. Subject departments, through 
administrative delegation, became mechanisms for indirect teacher grojp curriculum influence and 
control. Teachers participated willingly in curriculum work, despite the extra time Involved and their 
loss of some Individual autonomy vis-d-vis their peers. Once departments formed the standards and 
ordered the materials, their teachers generally followed them. Following the curriculum, teachers 
protected themselves from parent interventions, and gained a sense of legitimacy, confidence and control In 
overcoming some of the endemic uncertainties which accompanies most school teaching. Not all 
uncertainty was dispatched, and teachers' sense of control was not complete, but It was substantial. 

Despite Individual teachers' lack of control In some areas, most teachers did not express 
power lessness about these bul It-in constraints of the work place. Part of the reason might have been that 
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most of what was beyond the control of teachers was working so well it seemed invisible. Part of the 
reason for this might also have been that larger school normative patterns, focused through and enhanced 
by work-focused departmental relationships and norms, gave teachers a sense of belonging to a community 
which made objective constraints seem insignificant to teachers. Perhaps, having internalized the norms 
upon which the school was based, teachers were not aware of the large number of controls on the framing 
of their work. 

In general , teachers at Cherry Glen seemed highly absorbed and involved in the subject/skills 
teaching which formed the substance of a form of "professional" teaching engagement. Teachers in most of 
the departments we had contact with seemed to have built networks of technical assistance, and support 
which they regarded as enhancements to their teaching performance. The absorption in work continued to 
their preparation during and outside the school day. 
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I: Does a.'iyone beside the students know what you do in the classroom? 
T: No. 
I: No? 

T: [Teacher discusses how he was evaluated this year by an assistant principal who was a 
fxmer student of his] ....Other than that, I guess after teaching here for twenty-five 
years, maybe they respect me as a teacher. I don't know. I hope they do, but... the-e are 
years go by that nobod/ ever comes in. 

Normative and Social Integration at Pinehill 

Like teachers at Cherry 6len , Pinehill teachers felt that they belonged to a school community, but 
the Pinehill community was less administratively engineered and looser than Cherry Glen. At Pinehill, 
the lack of strong administratively orchestrated integrative pressures had at leest two observable effects. 
First, the Pinehill staff exhibited much greater variety in their engagement orientations than their 
counterparts at Cherry Glen. Second, the absence of an active role for departments allowed teachers' 
attachments to non -department and non-school groups, some of which co-existed with the school. Third, 
some of these groups supported moderate engagement, while others supported lower engagement, levels. 

The staff community was loosely unified by normative integration around "camaraderie," the 
toleration of idiosyncrasy and acceptance of administrative proscriptions regarding order and student fail- 
ures. The administration encouraged these norms; the principal was a major influence on the maintenance 
of the general integrative tone. Camaraderie, idiosyncrasy ana minimal proscriotionsat Pinehill 
encouraged little of the departmental technical sharing, curriculum conformity and homogeneity of 
engagement orientation so prevalent at Cherry Glen. Cherry Glen's school-wide norms encouraged a 
school-wide "professional" orientation. However, at Pinehill women's group norms supported mainly 
vocational orientations to teaching ( expression of one's true identity , or as a mission to care for students' 
needs), while men supported continuance engagement orientations ( minimal affect role adherence with 
instrumental dimensions). 
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Carnarsder ie and common experiencs 

Pir>8hill teectwrs described camaraderie as the general good feeling teachers associated with being 

with each other in school, their belief that teachers were willing to help each other out when necessary, 

and the familiarity that comes from years of association with each other. 

I . I feel reeily (jjite comfortable about the gereral camaraderie, the (leneral person to 
person support. Granted, more between some people than others, but l thinlc there's a 
general positive feel ing about each other. 

I thinic we've all been together so long that everybody knows what everybody else <s lilce 
and you can tallc about anything around here and often times people do. 

Teachers contributed to camaraderie through their active and passive participation in ti-.e annual 
Christmas party. The annual Christmas party ( held in ear ly spring due to the importance of maxim izing 
participation) was a major school -wide social event for teachers. Considerable advance plwning, 
meetings arid indiviAjal efforts went into making the party successful. Most teachers regarded the event as 
a renewal of the general apceptance teachers afforded each other. Camaraderie implied a flat acceptance in 
the community regardless of one's teaching subject, and one's ability or desire to teach. 

The principal , Mr. Taylor, was an active force in the maintenance of camaraderie. He hadyown 
up In neighboring Mlllerton with many of the senior teachers. He maintained personal contacts outside 
school with many of them. However , fir. Taylor did more than maintain old friendships. He often 
circulated through the halls, classrooms and department meetings, greeting stiKfents end teachers, showing 
genuine interest in what they were doing. He also praised and thanked teachers for doing special activities 
with students. Furthermore, Mr. Taylor often worked to find the means for teachers to begin new courses, 
and special projects for students. In these ways, Mr. Ta*/lor established personal commitments with 
individual teachers, helped individual teachers to remain involved and established trust with many 
teachers, and thus positively Influenced their engagement. Teechet^s tended to identify with Mr. Taylor as 
one of them , someone who understood teachers' lives, who was accessible and willing to help them out 
where he could. 
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Idiosyncrasy 

Idiosyncrasy anwng staff members at Pinefti 1 1 , closely related to camaraderie, was tolerated on the 
scnool and departmental level to a degree the Cherry Glen staff probably would never have al lowed. 
Usually, idiosyncrasy took the form of the administration allowing teachers to have broad de facto 
discretion over what they taugjit and how they taught it. None of the administrative personnel seemed 
willing to intervene in cases where it became obvious that teachers were disregarding the department 
curriculum. The administration also tolerated idiosyncratic practices through their infrequent formal 
evaluation. Teachers tolerated idiosyncrasy within their departments by ignoring widely divergent 
practices and failing to sanction departures from the formal curriculum, idiosyncrasy had historical 
dimensions, in that most of the teachers interviewed entered their teaching jobs at this school with little 
more guidance than an existing textbook and a classroom in which to teach. The early sxiallzation of new 
recruits contributed to individualized approaches to teaching. Over time, teachers and small croups of 
teachers had developed their own approaches to curriculum and instruction 

Idiosyncrasy had two obvious effects on engagement. First, it undercut the security Cherry Glen 
teachers experienced through the establishment of common educational standards by which teachers could 
measure their success relative to other teachers m teaching content and skills to students. Second, 
idiosyncrasy al lowed scope for innovation while the Cherry Glen curriculum constrained innovatiO!i 
through its insistence on departmental consensus. 



The twin proscriptions 

Most Pinehill teachers did not see any "educational" direction in which the school was heading. The 

following was a typical response to a question on the topic. 

I don't really think so. I really don't.... There isn't. I don't know that the school has a gen- 
eral direction, other than , you know , general education , like any other school. 

However, Indirectly teacher behavior was directed and bounded by the twin teacher obligations of not 

sending too many students to the office and not falling too many students. At Cherry Glen, the reader will 

recall, not following the curriculum could get teachers into trouble. At PInehlll, violating either of the 
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twin proscriptions agoinst excessive dismissal or excessive failing grades could get a teacher into trouble 
with parents, troublewlth administrators, bring peer disapproval or all three. 

Flunking a lot of kids gets some people into difficulties. I mean, Hunking large numbers of 
kids... I would guess that the other thing that would get a teacher into trouble is having 
discipline problems, not being able to handle your own classroom discipline situations 
constantly- 
According to many teachers, the twin proscriptions probably satisfied community expectations, by 
max im izi ng cou rse passags at the expense of "educdt ion. " 

Cause if it [the school] was run the way we [administrators and teachers] wanted it to be 
the school would protwbly have three or four hundred less kids, and there'd be much more 
education going on. 

On the school level, norms of camaraderie, the two proscriptions and acceptance of idiosyncray/ 
loosely linked trachers to rach other and to the administration. Camaraderie and acceptance of idiosyncrasy 
allowed personal loyalties and personal (sometimes innovative) and gender- related approaches to 
teaching, while posing obstacles to common approaches to curriculum and pedagogy. Ths toleration of 
Idiosyncrasy, the twin proscriptions, and camaraderie reinforced each other. Overall, teachers said that 
they were doing what they thought the community would allow, and what would keep them in good standing 
with the administration and, to a lesser extent, their peers. 

Gender group social integration and teaching norms 

While the school provided a set of general norms which connected teachers loosely to the school, 
gender groups and gender relationships inside and outside of school inHuenced the amount and nature of 
teacher engagement as well as teachers' instructional goals. Informal gender relations InHuenced teachers' 
conversations, teachers' associations, and the instructional goals and, to a lesser extent, practices most fa- 
vored. The teachers lounge, during the lunch hours, was the most obvious place to observe the separate 
physical and social worlds of men and women teachers. Interviews further reflected separate social 
, support systems available to teachers of both sexes. 
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Men's model relations, norms and career engagement 

In the lounge during lunch, men all sat at smaller tables to one side of the lounge, most pla/ing 
card games. Some men played cards during their preparation periods. While playing cards, men did not 
usually talk about students, curriculum or school in general. 

[One female noted] It Is rare to find men talking about students. You listen to the men 
down there. They talk sports, 'jsually they talk sports. The m&. in the faculty room don't 
do it. 1 will talk with some of the men about educational things, but you get them together 
and that is not a subject they want to discuss. 

According to one teacher , card playing linked men to after-school primarily male social contacts which 
also promoted non-school related social activities and conversations. 

And 1 socialize with a group outside of school. You know there's a group of us here that 
fish and hunt with a couple of guys, and play golf with a bunch...6uys will stop, and some of 
the gals will stop by and bowl on the Tuesday nights wUh the teachers' bowling league, so 
you know I , once, twice a month we bowl. 

Even outside of lounge card-playing circles, many men considered In-school discussion of teaching In the 
presence of other men undesirable. One man was asked about whether he would like to or would find It 
helpful to discuss curriculum , treatment of students or methods with other appcrently male teachers: 

Oh. I think that at least there is some talking shop, but I think most people are glad to get 
away from shop talk, and ...get talking about [the local professional basketball team, or 
the football teem] ...you know, going fishing, or things ether than teaching. 

Discussion of teaching outside school was definitely considered Inappropriate for men. One man 
remarked that I've never taken my briefcase home to the family." Essentially, men's gender groups 
remained Intact in and out of school , colonizing the school's space and time with non-teaching discussion. 

Men's outside time commitment to teaching was minimal compared to most of the women and most 
of the Cherry Glen teachers. Most of the men put in little or no time outside of school hours. One of the 
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men said he worked. between fifteen and twenty hoors extra in a typical week , outdistanciiTg his nearest 

male competitor by 1 5 hours. 

Most men spoke of their teaching career in terms of continuance, though one man expressed 

elements of a professional outlook and another expressed orientatior^ toward professional , vocational and 

continuance engagements. Many males viewed their career in teaching in terms of investments and 

sacrifices that had committed them to continuing in teaching; and a calculation of costs and benefits, in 

which the benefits slightly outweighed the costs. Thair sacrifices had become irretrievable personal 

investments, or what Becker ( 1960) would call "side bets." Most of the senior men referred to having to 

have taken second jobs in the summer and some during the school year to make ends meet, or save for their 

children's educations. Some referred to the sacrifice they made in terms of social status. 

All-in-all, I guess I'm trapped. I probably like mostly what I'm doing. 1 don't know what. 
If I'll be able to take It , when I finally decide to retire. I'm going to, I'll have to work hard 
to find ways to fill my day.„. The lack of esteem that people have for me.... Yeah. I have 
thought of lecvInQ teaching ...partly because of the finarclal reasons, and again, the esteem 
ideas, that I would like to show people that I can do all those things that they do. 

Among many males, there was a sense that they had reached what they believed was a comfort level 

associated with their sense of competence in handling the demands of teaching. The comfort level entailed a 

low involvement, and a familiarity or sense of competence one might get from doing the same thing over a 

long period of time. 

I'm not tallying about doing handsprings and cartwheels and "yeah, I really enjoy this," but 
enough where you can get up every morning and go to work arw not worry auout taktrig 
high blood pressure pills or you know.... I can't take this any longer', wel 1 , 1 , that's how I 
perceive myself. I can do this Job. 

Thus, most men referred to continuing to teach, despite their self-acknowledged lack of Involvement and 

Interest In classroom teaching. Several hoped that they would be able to retire soon. 

hto, no, you're not going to have to kick me out when It comes to retirement, because I 
frankly think that I'm going to retire as early as I can, simply because \ think I am 
experiencing, not classic teacher burnout, but I don't know that I'm as effective as I used 
to be. I don't know that I've got the energy that I once had. But when I see it's time that I 
can afford to leave, I'm going to retire, so I can very well retire at fifty-eight. 

Men's relations not only supported modal continuance career orientations but also Instructional 

goals which combined an Inculcation of values and a preparation for adulthood, Many men tried to Inculcate 
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in students" behaviors which would carry over to "real life" situations, Obedience to superiors, 
persistence in the face of difficulty, completion of work , promptness, attendance, and some form of pa/mg 
attention to others were important to most of the men teachers. Content and skills teaching were 
considered Important additions to lessons for the upper ability students. Many men depreciated and some 
openly qu^tlooed, f -lue of content and skills instruction for average and below average students, and 
doubted that absorptio.i in classroom teaching would make much difference to students. In doing so, some 
expressed resistance toward a professional orientation associated with content/skills instruction. 

Attitudes. Forget about content, because they're going to forget about It fifteen minutes 
after June 1 0th, they're going to forget ninety percent of It anyway.... I think I'm trying to 
teach them howtobeuitter peoplewithin, within a group. Hew to get along with other 
peop'5 

I'm not terribly convinced that subject matter is all what it's cracked up to be That, 
because, you know, my lesson today on, I think went relatively well, ...but I don't know 
thct five years from now, anybod/'s going to remember what I tuught them ...toda/. But If 
they show some Interest today In [the subject of the lesson] and carry through a little hit 
with it, they maybe start to vote a little bit as a result of what I've said, and then I can, 
itfid nm I think I've accomplished what I've, you know, what I want. 

Slw^e teachers had to meet tne demands of the twin proscriptions , teachers hcd to find ways to 
entice students to cooperate with Inst-uctlon without actually holding the most reluctant responsible ( in 
terms of evaluation and grading) for subject or skill competence. Systems usually relied on attendance and 
tardiness formulas with strong emphasis on stuciant completion of assignments in or out of class. Two of 
the men openly contracted with students: they guaranteed passing grades In return for good student 
behavior, Some of the teachers and most of the men teachers rewarded students with social Izing time at the 
end of every period If the class had remained on task. One of the three males most Integrated into the male 
group tried to Insure high pass rates and high levels of cooperation by rarely expecting students to read, 
write or remember ihe content In his lower-ability classes. 

Two of the men teachers did not fit the above pattern tightly. One of the men teechers whom we in- 
terviewed and spent the oay was not a lounge card player , and did not eat In the lounge. This teacher used 
grading systems mz that Jth. men's classrooms, but he had a different feeling about his work. He 
showed enthusiasm for, even love of, his subject and he emphasized skill development. He also displayed a 
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destre to rescue alienated students from school fai lure. Al 1 of this was supported dy sustenance he obtained 
from outsjde groups and persons. Despite his marginal attachment to the modal gender norms and relations 
and his recognition that his idess were quite different from those of other staff, this teacher managed to 
maintain a high level of involvement in his classroom instruction. One other man, who had created his 
own courses, showed greater than average interest in the subjects and the skills his students leerned. 

Women's model relations and instructional norms 

Among women teachers, discussion of teaching, among other topics, was appropriate in and out of 
school. Most women talked about teaching with individuals inside and outsld9 of school. Outssds of school, 
they talked about it with their husbands, close friends and relatives. Unlike most men, most women did not 
associate with eoch other outside the school day. The apparent in-school sources of women's common in- 
structional norms were across-department networks, and dy^Jic relationships within wd across 
departments. If they were married, women generally went home to their families. 

During the lunch hour, women occupied a large table In the center of the lounge, and discussed a 
broad range of topics. 

About everything. We'll talk about kids at lunch, or if somebody had a bad day, or you 
know, some kid was terrible, or your class was really great, or everybody passed your 
test for a change. Those kinds of things are talked about at lunch. 

Even among the women, large group discussion of content or skills was rare. More commonly, 

women would share Information about prcAIem students. One woman observed that there was a network of 

women who provided In-schooI counseling, support and encouragement for other women In their attempts 

to meet the social and emotional needs of students. 

You know .-.this group of women Is kind of a quiet thing It's not a foi m.. jI . It's not "I'm the 
boss",... It's kind of a quiet, I don't even want to say 'movement', that's too strong of a 
word. A feeling. It'sreally nice to get together at lunch and say, "Hey, look. I have this 
kid,".... "What do '/ou think? What should I do?". You know, and they' II all kind of work 
together. If they know a kid's having a problem: "Oh, I Tiavehlm in this class. I'll see what 
I can do." 

In general, women seemed more committed to teaching than did men at Pinehill, All of three of the 
women whom we observed and interviewed at length expressed levels of commitment which exceeded that 
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of the majority of the other twchers at Pioehlll arxJ the majority at Cherry Glen. Women averaged twice 
as much tims outsioe sciijoi on teaching v/ork as men, including the man with the extra 1 5-20 hours a 
vreek. Being single seemed to boost outside time commitment for both schools. However, both of the 
married women significantly mxe or their non-school time on school work than any of the married 
males. 

Many women shared a vocational orientation toward their teaching engagement. Some women 
shared a perception that teaching was suited to their personal Identity. Others expressed a missionary zeal 
to meet the emotional and social needs of their most alienated students. One of the females who had contem- 
plated leaving high school teaching described her increasing attraction to teaching at the college level. 

I 've never been able to see that I could do anything else that I would enjoy as much as 1 do 
teaching. Tvejust never been able to see it. Now,maybeif I found something that I 
thought I would enjoy, if I could get into a field where I was involved in writing, preparing 
textbooks, giving lectures, assisting education In some way, thai perhaps I could go for.... 
It is not just a job. Teaching is not just a job. It is a way of life. It is an attitude. It is part 
of our national growth. So It, It Isn't just a job. 

Women were more Hkely than men to value and engage themselves in some form of content and 
skills instruction. Also, women teachers were more likely to expi ess and become engaged with eclectic 
Instructional goals: a content or skills acquisition orientation combined with "caring," or socialization for 
adulthood goals (like those men listed above). Onr -oman teacher linked the Improvement of a student's 
self-esteem to student establishment of good work habits; and the teacher connected good habits with 
academic learning: 

Kind of take somebody under your wing, and make certain that they turn things In, and 
make them feel like they are important and that u matters that they get their work turned 
In, and just make them , some of the kids do^'t have much of a self-image, and I guess to 
help improve that self-image. 

The doing homework and the learning to be punctual and learning to take responsibility, 
and turn things In.- That kind of thing that goes right along with ...the subject matter.... [I] 
don't want to say iVs more important, but I think It's just as important as knowing 
something about [the subject). 

In general , women's instructional goals differed from men's In two respects. First , among women , goals 

were more likely to be eclectic combinations tiian men's more consistent focus on adult socialization of stu- 
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dents. Se^ly, women tended to include coniant and skills instruction as an important element of their 
goals. 

Especially among women, dyads provided an outlet for those who wanted to discuss curriculum is- 
sues or trade techniques. None of the males we observed all day mentioned Sim ilard/adic relations. One of 
the two women most concerned with content and skills also drew support from association at a local 
university. Poth who were most concerned about content relied on dyads rather than the lounge youp for 
sustenarice in schix)!. 8oth thought they had the principal's support for their goals. 

Soth men and women teachers seemed to feel that the public did not appreciate their work. For 

women, this fact seemed less important than the intrinsic rewards of engaged teaching. Among women, 

there was little of the calculative cost-benefit analysis common to men's discussions of sto/ing in teaching. 

i basically, like, I do enjoy teaching. I would not say to you, well .Jil could be doing 
something else or something,... This is not an easy job. This Is a very difficult job. It's a 
very time consuming job. It'sa very draining job. You have to give. When you are in 
front of a classroom , you have to real ly work to try to get them to al I pay attention and do 
things and you have to keep being enthused and it's very, very tiring. It's also very, very 
enjoyable. Otherwise, we wouldn't be doing it, but I don't know. I guess that's It. They 
(tiie public] think we have it easy. It may appear easy, like a kid will scy, "Vou get paid 
for this. This is so easy." Oh, boy, If they only knew! 

Summary: integration at jinehill Hioh School 

School-wide norms of general acceptance, along with Mr. Taylor's efforts to build informal and 
personal relations between himself and teachers provided teachers with a basis for sociability and broad 
acceptance within the school. Not only the principal, but also the teachers contributed to social integration 
on the school level througit social event(s) and through the acceptance of idiosyncrasy and the twin 
minimal proscriptions. However, these norms, unlike those at Cherry Glen, contributed little to the 
development of task -based staff relations. 

Differences between the genders shaped patterns of relationships and communication rules, influ- 
enced the extent and nature of engagement in teaching, and affected the primacy of educational goals and 
practices Women's norms and relations reinforced a vocational engagement with teaching. Women held 
teaching goals tha* emphasized both perceived student needs and other educational goals, including academic 
content/skills acquisition. Men's norms and relations minimized commitment to the teaching role. 



supported a continuonce perspective and minimized or denied the vaiue of content or skills teaching. Men's 
norms and relations influenced most males to concentrate almost exclusively on the inculcation of values 
men thought would be useful to students after graduation, such as obedience, and work completion. Finally, 
the most engaged men and women teachers at this school , especially those most Involved in content/skills 
instruction, were most isolated from most of their peers. 

Work Control At Pinehill High School 
Control of Instruction 

Compared to Cherry Glen teachers, teachers at Pinehill enjo'/ed considerably more autonomy over 
their classroom work. Unrestrained by effective collegia! or administrative pressures to adhere to a 
department curriculum , teachers at Pinehill felt free to adopt curricula- in-use and methods which suited 
their dispositions. Little in the way of formal policies, departmental prerogatives, inadequate resources, 
internal or external pressures stood in the way of teachers' classroom control. The toleration of 
idiosyncrasy, aixl the administrative tendency to personalized management contributed to maximizing indi- 
vichjal teacher control over the curriculum in use. Some content and skills-onented teachers used this 
autonomy to develop inventive classroom approaches to content or skills teaching or both. Other teachers 
used the autonomy to fend off unwanted pressures from peers, parents or administrators. 

Unlike Cherry 6Ien teachers, men and women at Pinehill High School were not required to partici- 
pate in time-consuming extracurricular activities or student supervision (beyond standing in hallways 
between classes). Unlike Cherry Glen teachers, Pinehill teachers were not required to submit formal 
explanations of grading policies. Unlike the Cherry Glen curriculum control process, the Pinehill. 
curriculum-in-use was what individual teachers decided it would be. 

We spent all the last year and a half laying out this [subject] curriculum and what 
everybody is goina to teach , and it's all typed out. So teachers got paid during the summer 
to do this. [When] day one starts, you do what you want to do. That's it. You do what you 
want to do. It's set on paper , ok?..,. I don't know if that (the written curriculum] really 
represents what's being done in the classroom. 
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Three of the male teachers said that they could be teaching a completely different subject for a long time 
before anyone would notice. 



You know, if I wanted to teach anything, you know, If I had o concept ...that didn't fit, I 
could teach anything I wanted, Basically, and as lor-g as you don't send people to the office, 
as long as we control our classrooms, as long as we don't have parents on our back , rocking 
the boat , we do what wa want. 

Many of the taken-for-granted influence on teachers ultimate classroom instructional control operating 
at Cherry 6Ien operated at Pinehill , however. Administratively determined ability youping of students, 
assignment of teacher to particular classes, and state certification requirements were examples of such 
influences. 

Like the Cherry 6Ien teachers, most Pinehill teachers believed that little the administration or 
other teachers did interfered with their ability to control instruction. However, most Pinehill teachers, 
like their counterparts at Cherry 6Ien, preferred stable youpings of students. Most felt that with such 
groups they caOd anticipate what kinds of activities and materials would work best with particular 
classes. They thereforesensednoconstraint in administrativelydeterminedabilitygrouping. Many 
Pinehill required subjects at Pinehill were more ability-differentiated than similar courses at Cherry 
G'en. As at Cherry 3Ien , most Pmehill teachers felt that the allocation of students and teachers to specific 
classes was based 'jn rational, fair and complex guidelines. Pinehill teachers were not asked to participate 
in the discussion of school policies, but few could identify any school policies that affected their teaching. 
LikeCherry 6Ien, most teachers felt that the administration would protect them against parent 
intervwitions unless teachers violated the twin proscriptions. 

The main source of external control on instruction at Pinehill was the highly sorted nature of the 
student body, a pattern that had been more marked in the past. The sorting of students into higher and 
lower abilities affected teachers' assessments of what they could do or were wi I ling to do in the classroom. 
Most teachers stated ways in which they could successfully plan and teach classes composed of either upper 
or lower ability sorted students. Five teachers said that they had found activities that they thought workerf 
well with high ability groups and other activities that worked better with low ability groups. In general , 
the ar»ivities for low abi lity groups were limited to basic ski lis and inculcation of values like deference to 
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authority, promptness and "listening skills." In upper ability groups, teechers' activities were designed 
to promote content acqyisition, synthetic and analytic thinking and writing sk Ills, and coping with complex 
issues. Two teachers developed instructional models that fit their upper ability classes then applied 
diminished versions to their lower-ability classes. 



I don't know if watered down is the right word More explanation would be a better word 
than watered down. I spend more time, make it simpler , use simpler language, you know, 
trying to ^t down to their level, htow that some people say bring them up to your level 
rather than go down to theirs, but ...if they can hardly talk or write, how are they going to 
come up to my level, hmm? Just can't do it. So with the better classes, I will use a higher 
level presentation. Higher level vocabulary, whereas when I get down to these kids, ttwy 
can't understand that. So then I have to water down the way I talk to them. 

Most Cherry Glen teachers found their upper ability level classy easy to control. At Pinehill , 

most teachers preferred teaching the upper ability-sorted groups, though five of the eight teachers we 

observed and interviewed at length commented that upper-ability groups could be difficult to control. 

T: I don't know if I could stand five hours of honors. 
I: Because? 

T: They're nice because their assignments are done, and that kind of thing, but sometimes 
they can be trying.... They're a little more vocal you get ones like the ones you saw in there 
that, you know, act up. 

Two of the five teachers were ambivalent about the extra preparation required to teach upper 
ability classes. One teacher pointed out how difficult it was for him to find adequate materials to match 
their Interests and skills: 

[ I] have to reach back and find exercises and activities that will help the kids cause 
they're so, they're so ...high to start with. If , if you're talking, if your , if your question is 
"what do I find most difficult to achieve my goals?".,.. I would say it would be the hic^ 
level classes. I'm not accustomed to having them. 

Only one of the teachers with higher ability students felt that she could control the rewards she 
expected from teaching this level with certainty. She had person?,lly designed many activities that made 
upper ability students pcrticipate in class, use writing and thinking skills and learn the course content. 

At least six out of the eight teachers who had or were presently working with lower ability 
students had found methods they regarded as successful. Teachers spoke of setting standards which lower- 
ability students could reach, if students made reasonable efforts. For example, one teacher commented that 
students felt joy in learning how to write a paragraph. This pattern extended to other teachers, most of 
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whom thought that they could plan activities that would make students learn something , and that something 
they considered worthwW le. 

Most teachers, especially the men, preferred high and low sorted student classes to average or un- 
sorted classes. 

[A teacher talks atwut difficulty in teaching heterogeneous average classes] So who do you 
talk to? You talk to kids on the bottom , and the kids on the top sit there and say "Oh my 
god, look at this". You talk to the kids on the top and the kids on the bottom sit there,' they 
rjon't know what you'r e talking about. Those are the hardest classes to relate to .. because of 
the wide range of intellect in the classroom. Whereas that third »»dei^th hour class 
they're all In the ninetieth percentile. I know who I'm talking to there. 

Control of re wards-oender differg n^ 

The ability or willingness of teachers to reach students was gender-related. Many men found 
intrinsic rewards in teaching harder to acquire than did women, especially in their average and lower 
ability classes. Most of the women were able to find rewards in most of the classes they taught, though all 
three found it difficult to reach many individual students in their lowest ability classes. It seems not all of 
the difficulty that teachers experienced in reaching students lay in the characteristics of the students. It 
seems likely much lay in the perceptions of the teachers, because the difficulty differed according to the 
teachers' gender. 

Four men teachers we observed and interviewed at length claimed that a large percentage ( thirty 
to forty percent) of their average and lower-ability students were overly passive, disinterested in, or 
resistant or hostile to classroom learning. These men said they preferred highly verbal to silent students, 
yet often their conduct of lessons seemed to elicit passive participation from students. 

Many of the men we interviewed seemed to believe that student passivity was due to factors beyond 
their control. One teacher attributed the passivity of thirty to forty percent of his students to society's 
devaluation of education ; this devaluation , he concluded, was evident in student attitudes toward teacher- 
directed classroom instruction. 

I would i,e explaining something to them up in front of the class, and she would be turning 
around talking to her friend about her date last night, and when I'd say, "Ok, uh, Susie, pay 
attention", she'd turn around and in, in effect, sa/, "Don't bother me with your ...education 
bit. I'm more interested about what happened last night". And that's the attitude. 
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Accordino to another male, passivity was partly due to students' being unable or unwilling or both. 

...the slower classes, the/ can't talk. Or the/ don't want to talk , or the/ don't know what to 
talk about. So sometimes the/ )ust sit there, and oh my god, hurry up, clock. And I'm 
thinking the same thing, let's get out of there and get it over with. 

He described teaching these students as like talking to a "wall. " By contrast, he felt that higher ability 

classes contained natural participators: 

Yep. Those are the kids who are not only mtellectually smarter, those are all the kids who 
are on the basketball teem, and of course, you were in here yesterday, those are all the 
cheerleaders, the pom-pon girls, the debaters, the forensic kids. They're involved In 
school. 

Another male teacher guessed that student passivity might be due to the lack of blue collar parent Interest 
in their education. 

Three of the five men teachers we observed all day controlled potential failures and disruptive 
behaviors of average and below average students through negotiation. Negotiation consisted of contracting 
with students by offering them few work requirements and getting non-disruptive classroom behavior and 
regular completion of required assignments in return. Students fulfHling their part of the bargain would 
pass, and those who did not might fail unless they were bright enough to do well on tests. Four of the five 
males observed all day made classroom participation including tardiness or attendance or both, work 
sheets and other written assignments major components of their grades. Practices like this de-emphasized 
the Importance of student test and quiz grades, and therefore the Importance of subject and skills 
Instruction. One teacher told us he announced to a class of lower ability sorted students the first day of the 
semester; 

...you do these work sheets, you pay attention to me In class, everybod/ In here gets a "C*. 
A few of you, I'm going to give a "B" to, because we've got some projects coming up" (he 
went on to say that students who did not do these things would get F's, and that students who 
participated in the blood drive would get B's; he did not say if there was any way students 
could get A'sJ. 

Women teachers did not discuss any ways In which they negotiated grades foi compliance. Inmost 
of the three women's classes regardless of ability, many activities required active student participation. 
Teachers pressed students harder and allowed less student off-task time. Two of the three women teachers 
we observed and interviewed at length said that only their lowest ability classes had large numbers of 
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passive and difficult to motivate students. Nonetheless, most women felt that students' presentation of 
apparent passivity and disinterest required extra teacher effort to reach students. They did not see a need 
for teacher r^ignation or negotiation on teachers' parts. 

So. a year or so ago. I would have been read/ to give up the [lower ability] class, but there 
are times when, as with this group, they're a challenge, because I want to see how many of 
them can succeed, and that becomes a challenge, and when the/ get something, the/'re so 
over)o/ed that it becomes a real thrill to teach them, t^acause the/ begin to feel very 
p<Bitivft And it is a place, it takes a different kind of a preparation and classroom activity 
The oihers. you have to. you have to. for the other high classes, it's, it's the intellectual 
challenge with the material, and getting them to try to do their best With these people 
it's trying to find a wa/ to tap their interests, so that the/ can open themselves up to 
learning, which is a whole different thing. So that's kind of interesting. 

Teachers at Pinehill responded to lower and average ability students in gender-specific wa/s. 

These wa/s reflected teachers' subjective perspectives on the inherent capabilities of students. Some saw 

these as lying within, and some saw them as lying outside, their instructional control. Men were more 

likely to assign fixed characteristics to average and below average classes. Once having assigned 

unteacliable labels to classes of students, such teachers rejected the possibility thai they could reach these 

students. Women teachers, while recognizing apparent student passivity in their lowest ability classes, 

were more likely to regard passivity as a symptom or a changeable condition, not a situation beyond their 

control. These women were able to find some wa/s in which they could reach at least some of these 

students. Administrative allocation of students was only one part of work control. Gender groups 

influenced the very manner in which teachers defined students' abilities and desire to learn , and so 

consequently influenced their belief in their own ability to reach students. 

Social Integration. Work Control and EngagBmfln t at Pinehill: Differentiated Ing BQunmi 

Engagement at Pinehill varied widely, much more widely than at Cherry Glen. Normative and 
social relations promoted differential teaching engagement. Instead of supporting professional engagement, 
sub-groups supported either vocational or continuance kinds of engagement. Some teachers used the large 
amoufit of autonomy to develop highly creative learning experiences for students, while others used the 
same autonomy to limit engagement to little more than what the administration required. 
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The admimatration and col leogue groups at Pinehill High School exerted few formal pressures on 
teachers* classroom work. Most teachers found teaching materials and time adequate. Teachers found the 
allocation of upper arxJ lower ability classes fair, f he administration infrequently supervised teachers, 
and did not require that teachers follow departmental curricula There were no regular faculty meetings, 
and few other teacher meetings, and few formal reporting requirements. In the place of formal and 
authoritative policies and chains of policy delegation , the administration relied on personal contacts 
between the principal and individual teachers and on department chairs as two-way transmitters of 
information and commands. 

Norms of camaraderie, toleration of idiosyncrasy, and the twin proscriptions gave a general sense 
of belonging that was loosely related to the tasks of teaching. At Pinehill High School, teachers could be 
members of the staff by adhering to minimal common norms and rules. Teachers could be accepted if they 
did not violate the twin proariptions, threaten to ruin camaraderie, or impose their teaching goals on 
others. 

Gender groups integrated teachers in more powerful ways, either strengthening or weakening 
commitment to types of teaching engagement through gender -relevant norms, social networks and 
instructional control practices. Men's group norms and relationships colonized the school's social and 
physical spac^, socializing men into non-school -related activities. Women's group norms and relations 
integrated woiTien into school-related and school-relevant activities. Subject/ski I Is-engeged teachers 
found themselves on the margins of both the school gender groups, though a woman on the margin could find 
single confidants with whom to share mutual teaching interests. Many men interpreted student resources 
differently than women did. Most men felt that they had little control over learning outcomes with average 
and below-average classes. Women, while regarding their lowest ability classes as difficult to engage, 
mostly felt that they could make smal I gains with extraordinary exertions. 

Gender group membership was strongly correlated with the level of engagement in teaching. 
Among the men, lower levels of involvement, time and emotional investment and effort were common. By 
contrast, women committed themselves to much more time outside the school day in lesson preparation and 
correction of student work. Time commitments arose out of gender norms. Male norms reinforced the 
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belief that teaching was a job that occurred ir .jen specific hours, and was not to be brought into the rest 
of one's life. Female norms reinforced the belief that teaching was a voratioo involving a commitment to 
extra preparation outside of the classroom and the school. 

CONTRASTING INFLUENCES ON THE LEVELS AND KINDS OF ENGAGEMENT AND SOME 

IMPLICATIONS FOR REFORM 

The findings of this paper do not support reform proposals that would call for using universal in- 
creases in either work control or social integration as levers to increase teachers' engagement in all 
schools. The findings &. support reforms which taice into account the complexities of actual school 
relationships, the complexity of engagement and the complex, interactive nature of school inteyation and 
work control. 

Teaching engagement is itself complex. It includes involvement, commitment and aissorption in 
both goal orientations and career orientations. I ndividual teachers can be committed to one or more goals, 
and one or more car^ orientations. Within particular schools, teaching career orientations may be 
either fairly homogeneous or differentiated. 

Normative and social integration interact with each other. School leadership, social networks and 
linkages are the sources of norms, but expectation, about school participation, classroom instruction and 
other matters can define the boundaries of groups and influence in or out of school interaction or both. For 
example, in Cherry Glen, teachers most frequently associated with and identified with other department 
members; department members shared common idras of teaching and participation with each other. In 
Pinehill , outside of classroom men most often associated with other men ; men most often discussed non- 
teaching subjects and shared common expectations that teaching consists of transmission of values and 
sccializatlon of students for adult occupations. Norms affected group formation and y^oups affected norms. 

Schools can be integrated in different ways, since normative »id social integration interact. If 
normative integration centers on subject/skills, task- involvement, and curriculum, as jt Cherry Glen, 
enhanced social integration may lead to greater teacher engagement in the teaching of subjects/skills, if 
normative integration is focused on sharing interests unrelated to work or distancing teachers from work. 
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as It was at Pinoliill, increased social integration may lead to continuance orientations and a lack of 
engagement in the teaching task. At both schools, there was variance in orientation, but Pinehill seemed to 
sponsor greetet^ variety in teaching orientations and teaching goals. It may not be how much employees 
are socially integrated but the kind of normative integration that operates in the school that establishes 
both a le'^el of engagement and a type of engagement. 

Control arrangements In the two schools reported here seem to have particular benefits but also 
costs. In a school like Cherry Glen, where administratively- backed departmental curriculum control was 
dominant, teachers may have felt more certain of their task, but less constrained to innovate, in a school 
like Pinehill , where individual teachers could control what they taught, teachers ma/ not have felt as 
certain of their impact on students, but better able to experiment. However, simply allowing teachers 
autonomy and not interfering in their classroom work may leave teachers most interested in content/skills 
isolated, having to develop outside supports. 

If greater integration or greater work control are used as levers to affect teacher engagement, it is 
important to address the interactive effects of any changes. The kind of work control allowed teachers at 
each school earned to correspond closely with the kind of integrative environment which prevailed at the 
school. Thus, changing the kind or level of integration is likely to produce both changes in work control 
and engagement. Changing the kind of work control may affect integration. 

In summary, what can we learn about these two schools that we could apply to the enhancement of 
teacher engagement? Particular integrative environments are associated with particular kinds of work 
control and particular kinds or combinations of engagements. Integration and work control interactively 
affect the level and types of teacher engagement in schools. Asking what structures or combinations of 
structures, in what combinations affect what kinds of engagement in schools in differing kinds of 
communities suggests the need both for thought about what kinds of teaching/learning we value most and a 
challenge to our ability to think m situationally-relevant and complex terms. 
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SOME MISSING ELEMENTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM MOVEMENT 



MARY HAYWOOD METZ 
NATIONAL CENTER ON EFFECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 

This paper analyzes the educational reform movement as it applies to high 
schools. It makes explicit what appear to be some unrecognized assumptions which 
narrow its vision; it considers the sources and consequences of those assumptions 
and suggests a broader vision. It is difficult to speak of "the r-form movement", 
even when limiting the subject to high schools, because it is not a single entity but 
a chorus of many voices which do not sing in harmony much of the time. Rather 
than picking a few documents to analyze, I will nonetheless address the movement 
as a whole. 

Recently, analysts have been speaking of a first and second wave of reform. 
The first stresses standardization of curriculum and centralized testing of both 
students and teachers. It is typified in the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence (1983) and other discussions of an improvement in arid nationalization of 
school curricula and in initiatives in many states and large districts to standardize 
curricula and to institute competency tests and increase standanlized testing. The 
second wave, especially in high school reform, stresses upgrading of teacher 
education and restructuring of teachers' roles to make those roles more 
professional-more collegial, less tied to the classroom, and inclusive of career 
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stages. It is typified in the report of the Carnegie Forum's Task Forte on 
Teaching as a Profession (1986) and widespread discussion of "restructuring the high 
school" which emphasizes staff roles. While both waves of reform share the 
assumptions analyzed here, there are some relevant differences between them. 

The paper arises out my consideration of the reform movement in tandem with a 
study of teachers' working lives at eight "ordinary" high schools in socially diverse 
settings which I have been conducting as part of the work of the National Center 
on Effective Secondary Schools.^ That effort was informed by my perspective as a 
sociologist of education with a background of qualitative studies of schools. 

SOME KEY ASSUMPTIONS IN THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

The reform movement makes an overarching assumption which frames all the others 
I want to address. It is the assumption that schools are much more alike than 
they are different. They can consequently be reformed with across the board 
policies. The garment of reform comes in one size which will fit all. This 
assumption is less extreme in the second wave reforms. Here, though restructuring 
the staffs of high schools is a single change which will improve all schools, that 
restructuring is suggested in a form which will give increased autonomy to teachers 
who can then adjust their behavior to deal with variations in the context and in 
students. 

The assumption that a school is a school and a student a student, that all are 
fundamentally alike, has a long history in American educational discourse. It 
reflects our national image of public schools as all essentially the same, a national 
ritual experience, which provide us a common background. It is consonant with our 
cherished tenet that all American children start out on the same footing, to 
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bscome differentiated only as they display differential talent and effort. 

At the same time, as I will argue in more detail later, every one knows that 
schools differ significantly because most are located in communities where housing 
is homogeneous in class and race and school boundaries are drawn to encourage 
homogeneity. Human and material r^sourees are thus highly variable in our 
"standard" schools. Consequently, across the board reforms will have quite 
different consequences in different settings. For example, a combination of 
reasoning and early data suggest that when states increase the number of academic 
courses required for graduation, affluent communities where students aspire to 
selective colleges are little affected because their requirements were that high or 
higher already, while poor areas are likely to experience increased dropout rates 
because many students do not have the skills or the time to accomplish the 
required work, or fear they do not (McDiU et al.. 1986). It is in the middle level, 
average, communities that the intended effects will most likely be seen. These 
schools will in fact have to raise their requirements and large numbers of students 
who have the skills, but not the desire, to take such courees, may be pushed into 
more effort and perhaps more learning. However, in every context, individual 
schools may differ from the norm and individual schools may transform the impact 
of the state requirement as they reinterpret it and fit it into the total context of 
their school-or as enterprising staff use it to their purposes(Clune, 1987). 

Since reformers know that schools really do differ despite the claim that they 
are formally alike, one can anticipate that recommended reforms will be implicitly 
targeted toward schools serwig one kind of student or another. It would appear 
that reformers pushing increased graduation requirements probably have foremost in 
their minds average and above average students, heading for skilled and semi-^kil ed 
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work or for colleges with relaxed admissions policies. At the lisk of 
overgeneralizing, it may be fair to say that the fir^t wave of reform is targeted 
primarily at such average to slightly above average students, while the second wave 
is targeted primarily at leading students-though the reports which give impetus to 
both make claims that their nostrums wUl be equally beneficial to all students. 

In this paper I will address some of the important dimensions of school life, 
which the reform movement neglects, as it assumes all schools ar« alike. I will 
suggest some ways in which consideration of these dimensions of school life might 
enable a third wave of reform to be based upon a more accurate model of the 
phenomenon it wishes to change. Consideration of these dimensions would also help 
a third wave of reform to address the schools in the most difficulty, those serving 
predominantly poor and minority children. With one fourth of our chUdr«n growing 
up in poverty and one third members of minority groups, we can not afford to 
consider the education of such children a side issue. Their schooling is the 
schooling of a substantial portion of the next generation of adults. 
The Assumption that Structure and Technology Define the Schools 
In the last two years, while doing a study which I intended to be policy 
relevant, I found myself repeatedly presented with a conflict between the confident 
assumption of the reformers that one could speak -asily of the needs of, and 
reform in, "The American High School" and what I knew about schools from 
literature in sociology and anthropology, my own previous work, and what we were 
seeing during lur study of eight high schools. I came to see that the reformers- 
discourse centers on two organizational aspects of schools-their social structure 
and their technical arrangements. At the same time, our research team was 
noticing that social structure and technical arrangements were indeed remarkably 
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similar, at least in outline, from school to school. 

All of our high schools had simUar temporal structures of six to nine class hours, 
similar 'egg crate" physical layouts in which one teacher met with twenty to thirty 
students for one class hour five days a week for a year,^ similar subject offerings 
with similar scope and sequence for the curriculum, and even the same textbooks, 
despite radically different academic skills in the student body. We found teachers' 
and administrators' duties and their role descriptions showed little variation across 
schools. Rules for students were also similar, though not similarly obeyed or 
enforced. In short, in the formal elements of social, physical, and temporal 
structure, and in the official curriculum, the schools wer« alike just as reformers 
saw them to be. 

The reform movement assumes that these formal characteristics of schools are 
their most important, their defining characteristics. What we saw, was that they 
form a frame for interaction, or provide a script for the play we came to call 
Real School. All the schools used the same script, but the actors in the different 
performances at the different schools rendered widely divergent interpretations of 
both their own characters and the overall meaning of the play. They also freely 
improvised on their lines and changed their entrances and exits to suit their 
desires. Nonetheless all of the school staffs, and most of the students, found it 
important to dramatize the legitimacy of the school by following the script for 
Real School. 

There was wide variation in the meaning of the temporal, physical, and social 
structures and the curricular practices which constitute Real School, in their impact 
on the tasks of teaching and learning, and in the resulting overall experience of 
both staff and students at the different schools. While social structures might be 



the same, cultural meanings were different. 

Academic learning was also different. We often saw the "same" course, such as 
British literature, American history, or physics at schools located in widely differing 
communities. Students at two schools might, for example, read Macbeth and work 
with it five days a week for two or three weeks in a group of twenty to thirty 
students with the help of one teacher, but the content of classroom discourse, the 
questions asked on tests, and students' written work might vary enormously. 
Similarly, the quality of the relationship between the students and the teacher was 
sometimes radically different in classes which were formally "the same" at 
different schools, giving the students different messages about themselves as 
learners and budding citizens vis-a-vis the public institution of the school. 

The reform movement treats these variations as epiphenomena, insignificant 
variations around a single theme, or as deviance, compromise of a valid template 
for good education. We thought they could be better interpreted as attempts to 
adjust to significant cultural variation among communities and the students they 
produced (Metz, 1987). But they were incomplete adjustments, and often 
academically unsuccessful ones, which were greatly constrained by the structures 
and expectations associated with Real School. 

Over the last twenty years, anthropologists of education have built up a sizable 
literature documenting significant impacts of cultural differences between various 
groups of ethnic minority students and the mainstream public schools. Some recent 
work has looked at schools which have worked successfully with culturally different 
minorities, some by teaching in their own cultural idiom and some without making 
such adjustments (Erickson, 1987). There is also— much more scattered-evidence 
that there are significant cultural differences among whites according to class, 
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ethnicity, region, and rural-urban differences (e.g. Heath 1983, Peshkin 1978, Rubin. 
1972 ). 

There is active and legitimate controversy over whether culturally different 
groups are better served by stem insistence that they abandon their own culture 
and accept majority culture or by instrxiction which attempts to provide a bridge 
between their home culture and school culture. However, the reform movement 
does not join this controversy. It scarcely acknowledges that cultural differences 
with educational implications exist. 

In our eight schools cultural differences were rarely explicitly 
acknowledged-even though some adjustments for them were pragmatically made. 
Instead, school staffs strove to hew as close to their own idea of a national 
curriculum and pattern of relationships as the students would allow them to. At 
our middle and low income schools, acting out the forms of Real School sometimes 
became an end in itself, leaving little energy for anything else. The problem was 
most visible at Charles Drew High School, the school with the most economically 
deprived, lowest achieving students-black students who lived in a deeply isolated 
ghetto. An energetic principal seemed torn between efforts, on the one hand, to 
relax enforcement of adherence to the rituals of Real School, because these 
alienated or discouraged many students, and efforts, on the other hand, aggressively 
to promote a demanding academic curriculum, out of determination that the 
students would get a genuine high school education. This attempt both to adjust to 
the students and to maintain a nationally approved pattern resulted in offering 
courses and using books which resem'oled those at the high income schools in our 
study, while the discourse, the tests, the written work, student attendance, and the 
general atmosphere at this school were radically different from those at the high 



income schools* 

The first wave of reform would suggest a firmer enforcement of the rituals of 
Real School to improve this situation. Its proponents would push for more testing, 
publishing test scores, stiff academic requirements for graduation, a more detailed 
centrally prescribed curriculum, and perhaps writing final examinations at the 
central office. Some of these first wave prescriptions, for example, the 
requirement of advanced academic courses for graduation and the publication of 
test scores are already in place at this school, without dramatic impact on its 
problems. The second wave of reform would suggest a new faculty with more 
liberal arts training at more cosmopolitan institutions and more time away from 
students to plan curriculum. Th^se nostrums do not touch the fact that the 
behavioral and academic rituals of Real School seem to connect poorly with these 
students. 

A third A^ave of reform should start from the overarching purpose of school to 
help students' develop their full intellectual potential in their own and their 
parents' terms, while also providing them academic skills and with understanding of, 
and ability to participate in, mainstream culture. It would then be possible to cast 
a critical eye upon Reai School, inquiring whether some or all of its patterns are 
indeed appropriate and constructive for educating particular groups of students. It 
would be possible to consider and experiment with innovative patterns of cumcvhim 
and daily activity which might provide intentional bridges between students' culture 
and mainstream learning and organizational patterns. 

There are thorny issues here. Where mainstream culture differs from that of 
ethnic m^' lorities, rural white communities, or working class enclaves, one must 
consider the relative legitimacy of each as a context for the curricular content and 
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relational style of public school education. These issues go to furdamental 
questions of what constitutes legitimate school knowledge and what constitutes 
acceptable %hooI decorum. These issues are too complex to explore in this paper, 
but a third wave of reform should confront them. 

The Assumption That Adults Determine What Happens in Schools 

The documents of the reform movement have very little to say about students, 
but much to say about curriculum, and about staffing. The first wave and the 
second wave of reform conceive the appropriate role of teachers in radically 
different terms, but both presume that one can reform the schools' performance by 
reforming the teachers' roles and the quality of their performance. This position 
presumes that students are passive agents who will learn, if only they are taught. 
Control in the school lies (or should lie) solely with adults. 

In practice, teachere must adjust their teaching to a multitude of characteristics 
of their students. The whole point of teaching, the whole reason for being of the 
schools, is to create changes in the students. The characteristics of the students 
as they are when they enter the school must be considered in determining the 
appropriate process of change. American students come to high school with a wide 
variety of academic skills, general knowledge, attitudes, cognitive styles, cultural 
beliefs, and ambitions. A school and a classroom teacher who take no account of 
each of these, are likely to be unsuccessful in creating the changes they plan. 

It is always true, as Chester Barnard pointed out fifty years ago (1962 [1938]), 
that authority in formal organizations, of which schools are one example, exists 
only wh-n subordinates grant their superordinates a legitimate claim upon their 
obedience, when they "decide to participate" in the organizational system at hand, 
with its moral claims upon them. (Even though students are legally required to be 
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physically present, they can withold social participation--and some high school 
G;uu.r5nts do.) Even after the decision to participate, subordinates still subject 
'Tommands from above to scrutiny for their consistency with the system of moral 
claims which support superiors' superordir'..ion and for their consistency wun agreed 
upon terms of effort. 

Barnard's insight may attract little notice in tnose schools where students enter 
the school accepting parental and community beliefs that the school has a right to 
expect their obedience to a broad range of commands from school staff.^ Students 
"decision to participate" as si^bordinates becomes more visibly problematic when 
they have lost faith in the school and its persorn'^l as an agency which will assist 
them to prepare for adult life, when they are skeptical of the ruth of many of 
the school staff's claims, and when they do not share in tb^ values, life experience, 
or cultural style of expression informing teachers' efforts. By now there is a good 
deal of evidence that such conditions are widespread not only among minoritjies 
(Erickson, 1987; Ogbu 1978) but among large propc Uons of majority students, 
especially those headed for the woricforce or for less selective colleges after high 
school (Cusick, 1983; McNeil, 198f>; PcwelK 1985; Sedlak et al., 1986; Sizer, 1984). 

At five of our eight schools, the majority of students acted as though they had 
such skeptical attitudes or found a gulf be»tween the school and themselves. A few 
students acted this way at the other three schools as well. ihe three schools 
which were exceptions were two public and one Catholic school with mostly middle 
class to upper middle class students. Most were headed for college and many for 

least somewhat selective colleges. 

The teachers we talked with were intuitively aware that their own success was 
contingent on students' cooperation and performance. Some were very articulate 




about that fact. Teachers* efforts and their sense of their own worth as 
craftspersons were deeply shaped by the ease or difficulty with which they could 
win their students' interest in and cooperation with the learning task. 

In this situation, it is not sensible for the reform movement to put regulatory 
pressures upon, or change * -aining for, teachers without a component that helps 
them increase students' engagement. Even upgrading the skills of teachers will not 
help, unless such upgrading includes assisting them in developing methods which are 
responsive to their students' life experience, purposes, and perspectives. The first 
wave of reform responds to students' reluctance to put out academic effort 
primarily through coercive requirements. The second makes reference to fitting 
schools to community desires and perspectives and to making school tasks more 
complex and intrinsically interesting, but it still passes lightly over the question of 
how the changes it envisions can be made attractive to what some observers say 
are the seventy percent of students who have lost faith in the value of both the 
content and the credential available from a high school education. 

In my previous woric, studying desegregated, socially diverse junior high and 
middle schools (Metz 1978, 1986), it was evident that many aspects of children's 
social and racial backgrounds affect their own behavior and also the perceptions 
and actions of their teachers toward them. It was also evident in these studies, 
however, that students' social class and racial backgrounds were by no means the 
whole story. At least at the middle school level, curricular approaches, social 
structures and cultures developed within the schools could create conditions which 
went far to counterbalance students' initial readiness or lack of readiness to be 
cooperative and enthusiastic ^bout school, based on their life situation out;iide of 
school (Metz, 1986). Schools are powerfully influenced by the characteristics of 
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their clienteles, but these pressures are not irresistible. 

As the reform movement develops, it should address the students' point of view 
head on. It should analyze the perspectives and prospects of the full range of hagh 
school students, and consider how to design--or enable and empower school staffs 
to design— •forms of high school education which students in differing life 
circumstances will find credible, interesting, and helpful for their futures. At the 
same time it must still be a high school education which the mainstream of society 
will consider legitimate and socially useful. 

The Assumption that S chools Are Separate from Their Cornmuniiies 
In paying little attention to differences between schools serving children from 
different backgrounds, 'the documents and actions of the reform movement assume 
that the school's life can be separated from the social context and life trajectories 
which students experience outside the schools. But this is a questionable 
assumption. At the high school level, not only students* backgrounds but their 
assessments of their future prospects affect their response to their schools. High 
school points students toward occupational slots. A few voices (Sedlak et al, 1986) 
suggest that lack of engagement in school not only among poor students, but among 
middle income students not headed for selective colleges, is more a function of the 
lack of relevance or fatefulness of high school performance for their futures than 
of processes within the schools themselves. Anthropologist John Ogbu (1978) has 
long argued that minority students who see older relatives even with diplomas 
chronically unemployed will not make an el :>rt in school in order to earn a place 
in the workforce. 

In our study, teachers also were affected b^' their anticipation of their students' 
futures. They often framed answers to questions about their goals in teaching in 
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terms of what they perceived to be their students' destinations. Where those 
futures were limited and students unconcerned with school, teachers also were at 
risk of becoming demoralized. At Ulysses S. Grant, a racially mixed low income 
school, staff attitudes were summed up by the secretary to the vocational 
counselor, when I asked her for the list of destinations for the last year's seniors. 
She replied, "Oui- students aren't going anywhere," (but then did produce a list of 
their anticipated destinations). 

To ignore the impact of anticipated unemployment or marginally skilled 
employment upon the attitudes and activities of both students and teachers is \.o 
ignore a major part of the reality of school life. If reformers are to help schools 
where students' backgrounds and futures give them little reason to be interested in 
school, they must acknowledge the nature and the difficulty of the task such 
schools face in creating an jntemal life which attempts to counteract children's 
social experience on the outside. 

Reformers of a third wave who want to facilitate an improvement in educational 
processes within the schools must not only look for ways to insulate the schools 
from discouraging outside influences. They must also argue for improvement in the 
living conditions and future prospects of children for whom both sap educational 
commitment. Reformers who argue that schools affect the economy should 
acknowledge the impact upon the schools of students' families' economic 
circumstances and of the contracting economic opportunities available to the half 
of graduates not planning to attend four year colleges. 

style (spacing 2 lines, spread 0 lines] 
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Why should most of the voices of the reform movement cling to the assumptions 
I have enumerated? One reason seems to be relatively straight forwarrl. The 
reform movement is aimed at concrete changes in formal policy of the states, 
school districts, and teacher training institutions. All the complexities I have 
discussed are not easily amenable to managerial intervention. In its orientation 
toward formal policymaking, the reform movement limits itself to issues which are 
subject to direct policy manipulation. 

While such a stance is understandable, the policy changes it forwartls will not be 
successful if they are based on simplifying assumptions which ignore processes that 
may be of critical importance, even though not under the control of educational 
policymakers. The second wave of reform makes some effort to address this 
problem, by advocating reforms which give teachers in each school considerable 
flexibility for varied practice. They can then be responsive to the processes I have 
discussed in ways which are not legislated. 

The reform movement is not nnly administratively oriented but politically 
oriented. The reports which formed its initial impetus and its manifestoes, were 
political rallying cries, designed to enlist popular support for new attention to and 
resources for education. As political statements, they had to take account of 
political realities. Differences in quality among schools accorcling to social clars 
are well known, but still politically explosive. They are explosive in two rather 
different ways. 

Poor people and especially minorities, often suspect that a condemnation ,[ their 
children's intellectual abilfties or moral worth lies implicit in statements which 
emphasize differences in schools according to their social class or racial 
composition. Should the reform movement suggest plans to divereify educational 
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strategies in schools serving different clienteles, some citizens might read these 
plans as proposals for a second class education for poorer or minority children, 
something less than Real School. Nor is such a fear illusory. It is not easy to 
construct designs for schools that are tailored to students' backgrounds but still 
eventually le^.d them to knowledge and credentials which give them full access to 
mainstream culture and economic opportunities. Reformers cautiously stick to the 
safer ground of proposing reforms across the board, lest they be accused of making 
invidious distinctions between children on the basis of class or color. 

The second political agenda to which these reports are responsive requires a 
more complex analysis and is potentially far more subversive of any real 
educational improvement resulting from their efforts. Like most public discourse 
on education, these reports assume that the purpose of schools is to teach the 
young the content of the curriculum and some of the social graces required to be 
a member in good standing of a school community. But education plays another 
very iu.portant role for society in preparing the young to enter into adult xoles. It 
sorts the group of babies bom in any year, looking very much alike in their 
hospital cribs, into a set of eighteen year olds divided into groups labeled as barely 
employable, possessing moderate skill, capable of much further development, or 
showing extreme promise. The public schools rank the students who emerge fron 
their doors after thirteen years in ways which are fateful for those young people's 
ork, their economic fortunes, and their status among other members of society. 
Imagine what would happen if some year the end the reports apparently seek 
ere actually accomplished. All the graduates of all of the high schools in the 
country were successfully educated, so that all of them scored ir the 99th 
percentile on standardized tests and made perfect scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
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Test, not to mention having perfect A records throughout their schooling. 

Chaos would ensue. Colleges would not have room for all, but would have little 
ground on which to accept some and reject others. Employers looking for 
secretaries, retail salespersons, waiters, bus drivers, and factory workers would have 
jobs unfilled as every student considered such work beneath his or her 
accomplishments. 

As long as education is used to rank young people and sort them into 
occupational futures which differ substantially in their attractiveness and intrinsic 
as well as monetary rewartis, good education, or students' success at education, 
must remain a scarce commodity. Those who do succeed have less competition to 
deal with if large numbers of others do not. 

In the United States we say we do not believe in passing privilege from parent 
to child. We expect individuals to earn the favored slots in society through talent 
and hard work. The schools have been given the task of judging that talent and 
diligence. Consequently it is important to our national sense of a social system 
which is fairly ordered that all children have an equal opportunity through 
education. If we are to say that success in education is a fair and just criterion 
by 'vhich to award each child a slot in an adult occupational hierarchy based upon 
individual merit, then the poorest child must have access to as good an education 
as the richest. 

How, then, to guarantee an equal education? By guaranteeing the same 
education. The reform movement speaks of high schools as all alike, because it is 
important to our political sense of fairness that they be all alike. The similar 
social structures and the near standardization of curricula across high schools give 
a skeletal reality to that claim. The reform reports reflect a strong public 
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consensus on the importance of offering a standard high school experience to all 
American children. 

Nonetheless, there is unspoken public knowledge of the operation of an opposing 
principle. In practice, the public perceives schools to be actually very unequal. 
Middle class parents will make considerable sacrifices to locate their children in 
schools f^erccived to be superior. Communities of parents with the economic and 
political means to do so will construct superior schools for their own children and 
see to it that others are denied access to them. 

This process is such an open secret that, in communities large enough to . ave 
several schools, realtors advertise houses acconding to their school attendance area, 
when those houses are located where schools have a reputation for high 
quality— usually based on drawing a large member of children from well-educated 
and/or affluent families. Houses in such neighborhoods can cost thousands of 
dollars more than equivalent structures in neighborhoods where schools h^ve a less 
sterling reputation. 

Separate suburban school di5tncts allow their ^sidents far more control over the 
means to create superior schools based on selected peers and superior resources. 
Ordinances requiriiig certain sizes for lots, or only single occupancy housing, can 
keep out lower income families. Fair Housing groups across the country document 
the continued practice of racial steering by real estate agents; it can be used to 
keep many suburban communities all or mostly white. These districts also can take 
advantage of their higher tax base to add the amenities of higher salaries for 
teachers, small class sizes, and richer stores of materials to their "standard" 
schools. 

As a fK)litical entity, Americans seem to live with this contradiction between 
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officially equal education basi -3 on standardization of curriculum and acti> ities, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, tremendous variety in the quality and content of 
education arising from the linkage of public education to local funding and to 
housing which is segregated by social class as well as race. We rarely see, let 
alone openly acknowledge, the contradiction between these two principles* Political 
scientist Murray Edelman (1977) argues that simultaneous acceptance of such 
contradictory perspectives is a common feature in our political life. 

Society's blindness to this contradiction serves the interests of the well-educated 
middle class. Children in schools with better prepared peers, which are attractive 
to better prepared teachers, have a considerable rdvantage in competition with the 
other products of America's standard and equal public schools. But middle class 
leaders feel no inconsistency in cl<»iming that the young are rewarded according to 
merit even though the> take care to place their individual children in contexts 
which foster merit much more actively than those to which other children find 
themselves consigned. Our societal blindness to our contradictory perceptions of 
American schools allows a large part of the populace to experience as fair a "race" 
for societal rewards in which competitors are given unequal resources depending on 
their parents' status. 

The reform movement's implicit endorsement of the official view of public 
schools as all alike, and its near silence about the tremendous variations in 
Americ=\n schools, endorses and reenforces the continuance of this contradiction in 
American education. 

CONCLUSION 

I believe the reform morevement is correct in perceiving serious problems in a 
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large proportion of public schools. My critique of its solutions stems from a 
perspective based on prolonged contact with individual schools and from a grounding 
in sociological and anthropological literature which is similarly based. It is easier 
to see the problems I have suggested a third wave of reform might address after 
one has lived in the schools a while-and has participated in those of varied 
communities. It is important to be attentive to the genuine dilemmas and to the 
real distress which lie behind the resigned, indifferent, or angry facades which both 
students and teachers bring to classrooms in schools for the poor and increasingly 
to classrooms in schools for the broad middle bard of society. 

Since the "old" reforms of the sixties and seventies, policy analysts have learned 
some long hard lessons. They have seen that their policies are sometimes not 
implemented at all despite fervent promises, and frequently not implemented as 
planned. Even more important, they have seen that, when they are implemented, 
they often do not have the desired effects and do have other, unanticipated and 
often unwanted, effects. Milbrey McLaughlin summarizes this experience, and 
argues that "policymakers can't mandate what matters" (1987, p. 172). However, to 
say this is not to say that "what policymakers mandate doesn't matter". It does 
matter, though it may not have the effects which were intended or desired. 

Both waves of the reform movement do h?.ve laudable goals. But policymakers 
y^m do a disservice if they attempt reforms which take no account of cultural 
differences between communities, of students' perspectives, and of the conditions of 
students' lives outside as well as inside the school. Reformers will aggravate 
problems experienced by many students and teachers if they impose on all of them 
patterns which are designed for the needs of only some of them, in the name of 
the American rr yth of standardized and therefore equal schools. 
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ENDNOTES 

1. Our study was a double one, with one group, which I led, concentrating on 
the work of teachere in the eight schools, and the other group, led by Professor 
Richard Rossmiller, concentrating on the work of administrators, Other reseatrh 
staff working with us were Nancy Lesko, Annette Hemmings, Alexander K. Tyree 
Jr. and Jeffrey Jacobson. 

2. One of our schools, a large Catholic school, did have a different temporal 
structure and grouping of students into large and small instructional groups. This 
was "flexible scheduling" from the seventies, but the school had informally 
developed many of the structural features which the second wave of reform 
suggests. It had flexibility of schedule and instructional strategy, collegial 
consultation among teachers, mentoring and involvement of department chairs in 
evaluation, and teachers' participation in policy making, 

3. 1 have argued the central role of school cultiire, as it is created within 
individual schools, in two extended studies of desegregated schools (Metz, 1978, 
1986). In the eight high schools different cultures imported from the communities 
often shaped the schools' internal cultures. 

4. That Barnard's insight is not irrelevant even there is underscored, by the 
writing of his contemporary Willard Waller (1965 11932]), about small town 
American schools of the twenties, where. Waller believed, teachers' control was 
always fragile and contested by students, despite community support for its 
legitimacy. 
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FINAL REPORT 



FIELD STUDY ON TEACHERS' ENGAGEMENT 
PROJECT ON THE EFFECTS OF THE SCHOOL AS A WORKPLACE 
ON TEACHERS' ENGAGEMENT 
NATIONAL CENTER ON EFFECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Mary Haywood Metz, Principal Investigator 
CONCLUSION 

In this conclusion to the papers constituting our final report, I will briefly 
discuss some important findings from the study that have not found their way into 
the papers here. I will also address two questions raised by reviewers of the 
papers that are better addressed for the group as a whole. One question, with 
which I begin this concliasion, concerns the degree too which it is possible to draw 
conclusions based on a study of eight schools that miist, after all, have various 
idiosyncratic characteristics. The other question* with which I end the conclusion, 
was an insistent request for discussion of the policy implications of our findings. 
In the last section of this conclusion, I bow to these requests, with the caveat that 
parts of what I have to say necessarily carry the argument beyond the data. 



THE GENERALIZABILITY OF FINDINGS FROM THE EIGHT STUDY SCHOOLS 

In broad terms we think the schools we studied are quite typical, but they did 
have some special characteristics that potentially limit the generalizability of the 
data. First, these schools are metropolitan schools. The large size of metropolitan 
areas allows a fine-grained sorting of housing and especially of schools by social 
class that ^ more pronounced than may be common in small, independent 
communities. 

Second, these schools are in the midwest. Charles Drew, in The Metropolis, is 
in one of the country's largest urban centers where real wealth and power and 
abject poverty are concentrated, but the others are all within the ambience of the 
City. The City does not generate the extreme wealth or large areas of poverty 
whose limits stretch farther than eye and imagination can reach that can be found 
in the largest urban centers. Still, The City's metropolitan area does have strong 
class distinctions in its neighborhoods and suburbs, in other words in its housing. 
Furthermore, The City and its suburbs are among the four most racially segregated 
in the country. In addition, according to the 1980 census, the income of blacks is 
substantially lower than that of whites. Indeed, income for blacks is slightly lower 
than the average for blacks in the one hundred largest cities, even though whites' 
income is higher than that of whites in the largest one hundred cities. Still, it is 
probably the case that The City and its suburbs provide less stark contrasts based 
on social class than would a set of communities around The Metropolis or around 
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any of the larger urban centers on the east and west coasts. 

The effects of class on high school are also shaped by the fact that the state 
university in this midwestem state is considered not only a good institution, but an 
acceptable destination for all classes. Maple Heights was the only one of our 
schools where more than a handful of strients sought admission to selective 
eastern colleges. Even at Cherry Glen, which did bring in many college recruiters 
from private institutions, the vast majority of able students went tu the state 
university, with a few going to private institutions in nearby parts of the state. 

Third, our sample is probably atypical in consisting of better than average 
schools in terms of their staff relations, despite ova- search for ordinary schools. 
Though we obtained permission from central offices, we usually initiated our 
contacts with principals. We had to make inquiries at twelve schools to get 
eight. Three principals and one central office turned us down. It took some 
courage on the part of principals to give free rein to a team of foia- to five 
researchers who moved freely about the school for a period of over two weeks and 
also observed and interviewed in depth teachers the researchers picked themselves. 
Only principals with few skeletons in their closets were likely to grant such 
freedom to a team with the intimidating name of The National Center on Effective 
Secondary Schools. In the three largest systems, ova- principals were more 
I conscripted by central office personnel. In The Metropolis, that lead to otir being 
steered to Drew, which was, if not an exemplary school, at least one that was, we 
thought, not typical in some important respects. In The City and in Silas, it lead 
us to schools. Grant and Quincy, that were perhaps more genuinely "ordinary", or 
average, than the other schools. 

Ironically, however, the peculiarities in our sample do not undermine many of 
the major points we have made, but rather underscore them. If social class 
creates fundamental differences in teachers* experiences between schools even in 
the relatively egalitarian midwest in a city where the range of social class is not 
extreme, then we can expect it to be even more salient in the really large and 
powerful urban centers of the coasts. Similarly, if the social class of the 
community and the characteristics of the students, are the most important 
conditions shaping teachers* woik even where principals are more active and 
successful than most and where staff relations are relatively good, these conditions 
must be significant across the board. 

Our papers also benefit more than they suffer from our having studied eight 
schools relatively intensively, rather than studying a large sample with a survey, 
because our methods matched the kinds of questions we asked and the statements 
we made. We were not attempting to make descriptive statements about the 
covariation of particular variables across schools. Rather, we were looking at the 
way processes wo2*: in schools and the ways in which a range of influences interact 
in daily life. Furthermore, we were asking how teachers* experience their woik 
and about the flow of the way they think and talk about it rather than about the 
frequency of their use of various tangible practices or their expression of particular 
opinions. 

For such purposes, it is cracial for the researcher to have access to the give 
and tfke of daily life including classroom practice and spontaneous conversation 
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among all participants in the school. That we used : hods that gave us such 
access allowed us to see teachers* work in an unusual perspective, that is both 
uncommon and crucially important to understanding teachers' motivations. Tills 
study was unusual among those addressing the nature of teachers* woric lives by 
having a team of researchers participate in the schools where the teachers we 
studied woriced for more than two weeks. We learned about their experience of 
work by watching it and by asking open-^nded questions that allowed them to 
express their priorities, experiences, and feelings. The sixty-four teachers of our 
core sample, could respond to us in concrete, vivid terms because they were 
talking to interviewers who had just seen them teach for a day and who were 
acquainted with their administrators and many of their colleagues. Many of the 
other teachers whom we interviewed more briefly and yet others with whom we 
had informal conversations could refer to one or more classes we had recently 
seen. We could let the teachers define the important dimensions of their woric for 
us; we did not have to piece them together from patterns of answers to questions 
that might be differentially understood in different crntexts. Furthermore, the 
study was, I believe, unique in the fact th::t a single te m of researchers spent^a 
whole year in consecutive study of eight schools, using identical methods in each. 



SOME ADDITIONAL FINDINGS FROM THE STUDY 

It is important to acknowledge that the whole round of life in high schools, not 
only the experience of going to high school, but that of teaching in high school, 
varies with social class. Since we started our writing about the schools at the 
outside with their overall features and proceeded inward only as far as we had 
time for, in the papers of this report we had only a limited opportunity to discuss 
some of the organizational features that most of the reform literature sees as 
possibly manipulable in order to produce radical change in high schools. In the 
schools we saw the social class of the commianity played an irr.porta.nt role in 
shaping at least two of these organizational features, teachers* opportunities for 
collegiality and participation in governance and the role of the principal. 

First, it was striking, and we thought no accident, that the three highest SES 
schools. Cherry Glen, Maple Heights, and St. Augustine's, had different social 
structures for teachers from the other schools. They moved in the directions 
supported by the second wave of reform. Teachers had an extra hour for 
preparation. They had both more opportunity and more pressure to engage in 
collegial consultation. They had more financial and social support for participation 
in professional activities and associations outside the school (especially at the 
public schools). They had more say in faculty governance and school or district 
policy (especially at Maple Heights and St. Augustine's). Department chairs had 
more formal and informal power as instructional leaders, or there were informal 
faculty leaders who set examples for others. Teachers had a sense that others 
knew and cared what they taught. 

At the schools in woxidng or lower class communities, all of these conditions 
were absent or less mariced. Since these are the conditions very like those most 
often recommended in the second wave of reform, it is important to note that 
they seem to grow up naturally where parents are well-educated and students 
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skilled and eager to learn, wliile they are scarce and haid to establish in the 
absence of those conditions. 

The discouragement that teachers' felt in the working and lower class schools 
and their alienation from students seem important in creating the lack of coUegial 
consultation. It is noteworthy here that the Pinehill women created much more 
collegiality than did the Pinehill men, and that they experienced the students as 
more teachable, and so made them more teachable. Similarly, there were collegial 
pockets elsewhere, for example in the science department at Quincy and the 
English department at Drew. In these pockets the teachers shared a vision of what 
they wanted to do with students and either created or persuaded themselves they 
created at least limited success in doing it. It seems very likely that a sense of 
success in teaching creates a willingness to talk about one's teaching activities with 
others, while a sense of failure makes one retreat in a defensive way (cf. 
Rosenholtz, 1985). Still, those collegial consultations may help to create the 
success that sustains them. There may be circtaar processes here that can be 
moved from a downward to an upward spiral (cf. Metz, 1986). 

At most of the schools we stuc^ed the principals were impor*:ant figures with 
considerable effects on the schools. They woiiced hard at instilling positive values 
as they saw them and at encouraging teachers with what they thought were good 
ideas. But as one of the principals told us more or less driectly, principals had to 
work within the value premises of their communities. In our team debriefing 
sessions, one way that we compared schools consisted in transplanting principals and 
s^accessful teachers from one school to another in our imaginations. We found that 
imaginatively placing some highly effective principals in different schools led to 
tremendous disjunctions of style and substance between the "new" principal and the 
staff, students, and commijnity. Such a move surely would have cast these 
"effective" principals adrift. They were as adept as they were because they knew 
how to operate within the parameters of the kinds of communities where they had 
had experience. 

Nonetheless, the principals clearly did have an effect on the lives of teachers in 
these schools. Several kept at bay or in check a set of potentially highly 
disruptive, centrifugal forces in the school setting with significant implications for 
teachers' lives and woric. One differed in passing such forces along to the school 
staff almost unmodified, even in some respects intensified, also with significant 
effects on the teachers. 

Limits to the Effects of Social Class 

Up to this point I have been arguing that social class matters and shapes most 
of the other characteristics of a school. Still, social class is by no means all of 
the story. In covering the most important overall influences on tedChers our 
papers already present complex analyses, each in a short compass. We have not 
dealt systematically with differences between communities close in social class. 
These were marked and important. Maple Heights, with lower income but higher 
education and more professionals than Cherry Glen, fostered a more patrician, less 
striving consciousness. It also fostered a more critical and appreciative, less 
technical and instrumental, definition of knowledge. The fact that it was a 
smaller, more cohesive and homogeneous community, where teachers often lived and 




felt similar to residents also made it different from the laurger more diverge Cherry- 
Glen where almost no teachers were residents. 

Drew and Grant also were different. Grant not only drew on a furtherflting, 
more socially and racially diverse and less economically depressed set of 
neighborhoods, its students' skills were considerably stronger. These schools might 
both draw on lower SES neighborhoods, but Drew's was palpably more depressed. 
Between these schools, however, the strongest contrast stemmed from their internal 
lives, from the actions of their staffs. Drew's staff considerably improved 
conditions within the school from what they might have been, even though there 
were plenty of problems left to solve. Grant's staff seemed much less insightful 
and skilled in woridng with their community, central office, and students. Their 
problems seemed more severe than Drew's in some respects, even though the 
community and the characteristics of the students created less severe difficulties. 

That social class has a tremendous impact on schools, making overwhelming 
differences between them, does not mean that staffs of schools can not shape what 
happens inside the schools so that they will differ significantly— even though schools 
with student bodies that differ significantly in social class are unlikely to resemble 
one another very closely. Of course, if one measures schools only by scores on 
standardized tests, schools that differ in social class can come to resemble each 
other much more easily than if one compares the quality of relationships in their 
daily round or the kind of classroom discourse that is common. 

Furthermore, individual teachers can transceixi their school settings to some 
extent. At every school there were individual teachers who were both dedicated 
and more successful than their colleagues, at least in creating better attendance, 
attention, and good spiiit in the classroom. Sometimes these teachers woriced as 
isolates, sometimes they banded together, and in some schools they were the 
dominant majority. In the same way in every school there were individual teachers 
who could not develop constrictive relationships with their classes. 

The teachers who developed the most constructive relationships with students 
even in the face of a lack of social support from students or colleagues generrlly 
brought strong value systems related to their teaching intc the school from their 
outside lives. Sometimes they were black teachers determined to help black 
children; often they were religious people dedicated to help society or individual 
children or both; sometimes their subject or its larger implications provided a 
larger meaning system, as in the case of an biologist connected with the 
environmental movement. Often these people had some kind of an actual or 
symbolic social support system outside the school. 

One caveat is very important, given the heavy emj^sis on the effects of social 
class in these papers. While its effects eire significant, they are still in some ways 
less pervasive than one would be led to believe by the informal, unacknowledged 
conventional wisdom discussed in the paper on "'The American High School'..." that 
affects parents decisions in buying houses. Although most of the students in the 
schools that sent most of their graduates to college were polite and cooperative 
and turned in adequate work most of the time, they were by no means always 
diligent or gifted scholars. Many would not have gone to college had their parents 
not insisted on it and their peers made them feel it was expected of them. Many 
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had to struggle to do the woric expected of them at all well, and some were sullen 
or resistant in doing so, even if ultimately compliant to the teacher's power of the 
grade. That grades mattered to these students for a whole host of reasons f^x)m 
parental pressure and peer respect to their importance in a life script leading them 
toward rewarding jobs was perhaps the single greatest difference between these 
schools and the others that we visited. 

In the same way, there were eager and able students at the schools where few 
students went to college, even at Drew, the^^'^ol in the most depressed area. In 
some classes for upper classmen there teachers addressed open-ended questions to 
their classes and students responded with what we thought were thoughtful 
answers. Some also scored well. At Grsnt, there were more such students, enough 
to compose a top track in some subjects with a fairly rigorous curriculum. 

There were also differences within schools that parallel those between schools, 
at least as far as the impact of students on teachers was concerned. We heaid 
some teachers at the high SES schools talking in negative terms about students in 
classes for low achievers in much the way that teachers at the blue collar and low 
SES students talked about their students more generally. Others spoke of them 
with less hostility, but still with considerable perplexity and self-doubt. In the 
same way, we encountered teachers at the middle SES schools woiWng with high 
track students with the intensity and pleasure v/e saw at the high SES schools. 
There were more fragmentary opportunities of this kind for teachers at the low 
SES schools. 

For teachers' immediate experience, students' skills and willingness to cooperate 
with the agenda the teacher sets are the most important conditions in a school. 
Still, the community, the principal, formal school structures, and other teachers 
create conditions that affect that relationship in visible or subtle ways. 

The Impact of The Reform Movement and Public Discourse About Teaching on 
Teachers' Experience 

If the schools were permeable to influences from their communities, they were 
also permeable to influences from the larger society. Teachers at all the schools 
we visited were aware of the recent spate of books about secondary education 
written with a reform agenda. They were also aware that much of this literature 
and much of continuing public discussion about the deficiencies of schools blames 
teachers. They also thought that the public was not well-informed about the 
realities of their woric. 

It is fitting to let the teachers have the last word in this descriptive part of 
our report. We concluded our long interviews with teachers by asking what they 
would say if given the opportunity to teach the public one thing about their jobs as 
teachers. Answers from some of the teachers we thought were most skilled and 
most dedicated convey the sense of underappreciation that was pervasive in these 
answers. Each seems to speak partly to his or her local community and partly to 
a larger context. Mr. Crosby, a black teacher at Drew in a poor part of The 
Metropolis said: 

The public has such a low esteem for teachers; they don't think too 
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much of teachers. I think they should be aware that there are a lot 
of good teachers around in this system. There are a lot of good 
teachers who really, really enjoy their work and feel they are doing 
something worthwhile. I think the public needs to know that, so when 
they make statements about teachers they think about the fact that 
there are good teachers around who are helping this world to continue 
as far as the students going beyond high school. 

A math teacher at Pinehill, a blue collar suburb of The City, talked about the 
complexity of her work: 

Oh, I don't think they realize how difficult the job really is. Some 
people who have (children], like parents, don't realize how difficult it 
is to handle thirty students in a classroom. That's jvist handling, that's 
not even trying to teach them. I just don't think they are aware of 
the problems involved. "What do you do? You just teach!" They 
don't understand all this interaction with the students and the 
frustrations you might have, because of students not working or 
discipliine or a kid telling you to go jump in the lake. They just are 
not aware of that and it's too bad. 

This is not an easy job. This is a very difficult job. It's a very 
time consuming job. It's a very draining job. You have to give. 
When you are in front of a classroom, you have to really work to try 
to get them to all pay attention and do things. And you have to keep 
being enthused. And it's very, very tiring. I don^t think that they are 
are aware of that part of it. Maybe they think we get too much 
money or something. They don't realize just how difficult it is. 

It's also very, very enjoyable. Otherwise we wouldn't be doing it. 

They think we have it easy. It may appear easy. Like a kid will 
say, "You get paid for thij? This is so easy!^ Oh, boy, if they only 
knew. 

At St. Augustine's, Mr. Laufer, an energetic young man who taught science to 
acade mically weaker students in this mixed but mostly college going population 
said: 

How demanding it is. How on the spot you are. How you have to 
deal with multiple situations and you have to have multiple skills to 
do that. How you have to come with ten different ways to say the 
same thing before everybody gets it. Not lose the first person who 
got it by the time the last person gets it. That they realize that 
there's no way a teacher could work year round. Absolutely no way. 
They would be fried or burnt out. 

At comfortable Maple Heights where there was the highest parental education in 
our sample of public schools and about ninety percent of students go to college, a 
veteran teacher considered exemplary by her peers and a model to emulate by 
younger teachers said: 
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Tnat it's not easy. That there is a lot more that goes into 
teaching than just standing in front of the class. I read about some 
of the proposals that have been made to let non-trained people 
become teachers, just walk into the classroom and open a book and 
suddenly you are going to be a teacher. There probably are people 
who could do that [if some one showed them how on the job]. 

But I just have to laugh. Because it seems to me it's a twenty 
year task to become a good teacher. Trial and error. You have to 
have active input constantly. 

I do not sleep on Sunday nights, I did not sleep last night at all. 
I rarely sleep on Sunday nights. I'm planning my lessons. I'm worried 
that they aren't going to come out well. I wake up in the middle of 
the night. Other nights, when I'm tired, then I can sleep, because I 
have been woridng all day and working late hours. And thinking about 
a lesson that I have. 

So, it's not something that you just walk in and off the top of your 
head start doing things. It takes a lot more. I don't think they have 
any concept of that. 

Also at Maple Heights, Mr. Peirce, a math teacher, said: 

The commitment that goes beyond time. The emotional 
commitment. Mental commitment. At times physical commitment. 
Showing kids things. It's just you give everything you've got. I don't 
think the public realizes teaching is that demanding. I mean if they 
realized how much we put in, they could realize why we go home 
really exhausted. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

High schools inescapably show the effects of the community, of the larger social 
stratification system of the society, and of entering students' skills, attitudes, and 
expectations developed over fourteen years in the community and schools for 
younger children. Consequently, one can not expect changes in the structure of 
individual schools alone to revolutionize the quality of experience that occurs 
within their walls. Change in the larger society will be required if we are to 
experience significant change in the schools. Short of such change, however, there 
are some steps that can be taken that could in varying measure alleviate some of 
the difficulties discussed in these papers. 

Metropolitan Desegregation. 

For metropolitan areas that take serioiisly the need to improve their schools and 
to prepare all their young people for productive participation as economic producers 
and as citizens, metropolitan desegregation may be the best policy remedy. 
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Reorganization of schools so that all are diverse not only in race but also in class 
could equalize the status of schools— or at least make it far more equal than it 
currently is. Teachers would no longer be stigmatized by working in schools in 
poor areas. In such a setting, it is important that all teachers carry a mixed load 
of students including those who adapt easily to the demands of mainstream schools 
anu those who do not. Teachers should then be less likely to doubt their own 
capabilities or mentally to withdraw from teaching in response to working with 
unskilled or discouraged students. 

In most communities there is fierce political resistance to metropolitan 
desegregation. Also schools with diverse student bodies present some organizational 
challenges to their staffs— though ones less serious than those jx)sed by student 
bodies that are homogeneously poor in economic terms and low in skills. Still, 
desegregation orders and voluntary plans have created schools that are diverse in 
social class as well as race. While not all of those are models to be copied, many 
are (e.g. Lightfoot, 1983; Lipsitz, 1984; Metz, 1986). There is much practical 
wisdom in the best of these schools that school systems discouraged about their 
poorest schools might be wise to learn frorr both in designing individual schools and 
in reconsidering the implications of metropolitan desegregation. 

Increased recogiiition for the nature and value of teachers' work. 

The reward system in the educational community gives more respect and more 
tangible rewards to those who plan, advise, and coordinate than to those who 
actually teach. Though there is much that is beneficial in the second wave of 
reform, some parts of it seem designed to laise the status of teaching by having 
teachers teach less and plan or supervise more. Aides, volunteers, and visitors 
would work with children or children would be concentrated in larger groups with 
fewer teachers for at least part of the day. This view maintains the perspective 
that daily work face to face with students is of less value and significance than 
creating a grand design for students' efforts. 

To persons who have spent a good deal of time in the schools, it is evident 
ihat, even for children as old as teenagers, personal contact helps to bring 
academic material alive and to bond them to it. With the poorest childi^n with 
the weakest skills this contact is probably the most necessary. The quotations 
from our best teachers just given above suggest that connecting with the students, 
all of them, is a large part of the task as they see it. A good lesson is good only 
if they can get students actually to understand it. Many of the teachers we talked 
with had a strong sense of craft and a strong sense of dedication; they believed 
deeply in the significance of their contact with students. 

The process of interchange and relationship between teacher and students is 
difficult to see and talk about because it consists in the slow accretion of personal 
trust, academic skills, and intellectual insight, not in anything that can be written 
up and produced as a product like a report, or plan for a program, or a new 
curriculum. But it is the basic stuff of learning and of teaching. It simply can 
not be replaced. If we care about the next generation and about the many 
teachers who willingly invest themselves in this process, persons who set the terms 
of discourse about education should honor, not denigrate, this mundane but crucial 
process, 
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Social appreciation is an important reward and support for all of us. While 
teachers do need better pay and some time away from students to plan and to 
refresh themselves with collegial contact, they also need public recognition and 
respect for their necessarily unspectacular participation in the daily exchange that 
cumulates to good teaching and effective learning. 

Teachers' work does not seem important in the eyes of society in part because 
it is woric with low status people, children. Teachers* status reflects the status of 
the people they work with. Reflected status is lowest for those who work not just 
with children, but with children who will never go to college and who may not 
finish high school, or with children who are from poor families and members of 
minority groups. But for students whose families are in depressed and depressing 
economic and social circumstances, teachers may offer their only hope of full 
economic, social, and political citizenship. If we want an adult citizenry who are 
economically self-efficient and politically informed, we should consider the efforts 
of teachers who work with such children crucial to the social fabric. Teachers 
should receive the respect due to persons performing a socially critical function. 

The remarkable ability of the leaders of the most recent federal administration 
to change the terms of discourse about education leads one to think that, 
especially in matters of cultural values, consciously designed public rhetoric has a 
notable effect. Reformers should bring to bear the resources of their impact on 
public discourse, the bully pulpit (Jung anu Kirst, 1986), to improve public resp>ect 
for the actual process of cleissroom teaching, for the importance of daily 
»^eraction between teachers and students. Similarly, national spokesmen should 
stress the esspecially important role for society of those teachers who work with 
the twenty^five percent of children growing up in poverty. 

Alternatives to Real School 

Some people commenting on the paper about "The American High School..." have 
asked for tangible alternatives to Real School or have queried whether any exist. 
There are none at work on a national scale. There is no second nationwide 
system, no loyal opposition to Real School. On the other hand, there has been a 
persistent, but never widely institutionalized, alternative set of educational ideas at 
woik in this country that has roots as far back as the nineteenth century. 
Furthermore, there have been countless individual experiments at individual schools 
or in individual school systems for which success has been claimed. 

As I acknowledge in the paper on "TJie American High School..." alternatives to 
the routines that have been dominant are risky, demanding, and against the 
bureaucratic and political j^in. It may be best to introduce alternatives to Real 
School piecemeal, on a school by school basis or in small systems. Successful 
experiments can be copied and unsuccessful ones dropped. Schools and school 
systems can choose alternatives that fit the characteristics of their students, the 
politics of their districts, and the skills and energy levels of their teachers. Such 
changes, then, should be introduced in the context of decentralization. 

Training in Biculturalism 
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Real School is based on assimilationist premises. Its form and content are based 
in middle class and bureaucratic assumptions. Formal and hidden curricula based 
on assimilation are viable if students think they will give them access to the 
mainstream. But an increasing number of students do not have that faith. Ai, 
recent research comparing immigrants to native minority students has shown (Ogbu 
1987), not only in the United States but in other countries as well (Woolard, 
forthcoming) immigrant students, who believe that assimilation will give them 
access to the mainstream, learn better in traditional schools than do native 
minority students, who are more skeptical that school will grant them access to 
mainstream opportunities and who have supportive social ties in communities 
outside the mainstream on which the embracing of assimilationist schooling wUl 
place strains. 

Summing up a good deal of anthropological research on minority students 
resistance to school, Erickson (1987) argues that students must be able to trust 
their teachers if they are to engage themselves in learning. While there are many 
ways to develop such trust, it is most likely to occur if teachers find students 
home cultures legitimate, at least, or, at the very least, have empathy with the 
students as persons. 

As Hemmings* paper argues most strongly, we saw teachers who could not see 
any legitimacy to the way of life of students' communities or to the way of life 
they were likely to adopt if they stayed in those communities. Since their 
judgements on the students' family and friends and their probable futures, were 
likely to be communicated directly or indirectly to students, teachers' rejection of 
the legitimacy of students* backgrounds became a major block to students' trust and 
a major source of a cycle of classroom conflict. Often these teachers had had 
little contact with students' communities and were operating on the basis of 
negative images from the popular media. We found that teachers who knew more 
about the communities generally were less condemning of them and considered their 
way of life less illegitimate, though not necessarily one to be chosen if a young 
person could muster the resources to avoid it. 

In our data this issue was most vividly illustrated in the contrasting attitudes of 
some white and most black teachers toward black communities. Their descriptions 
as well as their valuing of these communities differed in some important respects. 
At the same time, some black teachers had had only limited exposure to 
mainstream white culti' ^ and so were not able to teach their students attitudes 
and some skills expected of students who had gone to mainstream schools. In 
short, whether white or black, teachers were more effective if they had extensive 
knowledge of and sympathy with both cultures. The same principle applied across 
classes, but because those lines were less easily visible and indeed were more 
blurred, the contrasts were less vivid. Also, the conflict over authority between 
male teachers of blue collar origin and blue collar students willing to give teachers 
only limited respect and obedience vitiated much of the rapport they might have 
developed— though some developed it in extracurricular settings where authority was 
less at issue. 

* 

In policy terms then it seems important that minority young people be 
encouraged to go into teaching. But capable young minority persons have many 
attractive alternatives. There will not be enough such new teachers to fill the 
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need. Both schools of education and school districts can and should work on 
creating biculturalism where it does not occior naturally. 

There is a model for inducing biculturalism in middle class mainstream students 
in programs that church groups and the Peace Corps and Vista have sponsored. 
Teachers— the younger the better— need to be immersed in the communities their 
students come from. If groups undergoing such immersion can be composed of 
students or young teachers who themselves vary in background, so that discussion 
among program participants can assist in the process of interpretation, that would 
also be beneficial. It is difficult to run such programs in the context of the 
school where teachers may feel they have to keep their role as one who gives 
knowledge and instills morals. Programs should be established in the summers 
where teachers or teachers in training live in the community and work at 
something other than education so that they can work as much as possible side by 
side with community residents, not as superiors dispensing knowledge. Community 
members should meet with them and tell them about community history and 
interpret community perspectives and customs. For reciprocity, colleges can run 
summer programs for community high school students, while school districts may be 
able to hire some community leaders as consultants or in human relations 
positions. 

Where universities or district consortia for inservice training are involved, the 
same group of teachers, or students in training to be teachers, could meet together 
during the year, to discuss history or literature that reflects both mainstream and 
minority perspectives. A dialogue can grow up that helps both majority group and 
minority group members understand and appreciate the others* point of view and its 
roots in each group's history and common experience. Such seminars will not be 
easy to run, as these topics are ones that carry much emotional freight on all 
i5ides. But with skilled leaders they can prevent much misunderstanding later and 
f^et a precedent for frank discussions of a kind we did not see where lines of race, 
class, or even of gender became divisive in our schools. 
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Endnotes 



1. However, one should not romanticize the small town high school as a 
genuinely common school within the modem industrial order. Jeffrey Jacobson, 
who was on the staff of the field study of administrators, did his dissertation using 
project interview gviides in two small towns more than fifty miles from The City. 
He found one dominated by middle class, college oriented families who often 
worked in The City or a smaller nearer city, while the other was dominated by 
families without college education who woriced in blue collar industries in the town 
or in agriculture (Jacobscn, 1988). 

2. As principal investigator for the study of teachers, I was personally present in 
six, in three of them for more than the prescribed two and a half weeks, and the 
principal investigator for the administrative study, Richard Rossmiller, was 
personally present in all eight for nearly a week* After visiting each school, the 
whole group of visitors from the teacher study and the coordinated study of 
administrators held at least two long debriefing meetings at which we shared data 
and analysis about the school and made comparisons with the schools studied up to 
ttiat time. 

3. Rossmiller will deal in detail with principals' roles in his paper from the Field 
Study of Principals. Metz also deals with it in her paper in draft, "The Impact c 
Cultural Variation on High School Teaching," which deals with interacting influences 
in three schools. 
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